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EDITOR'S COMMENTS 



I am gratified by the reception 
given the first issue of Victrola and 
78 Journal and appreciate suggestions 
for making the journal better. This 
second issue is longer than the first 
and covers more topics . I hope in 
each issue to have items on labels, 
machines, and all types of 78s and 
artists- -pioneer , Tin Pan Alley, 
opera, jazz , blues , hillbilly . 

I would be sorry to lose any 
readers because of such diversity. 
Articles in V78J refer often to 
journals that specialize, so readers 
will hear about other publications. 
Sadly, no journal specializes in 
pioneer recordings. I wish someone 
would start a Len Spencer Quarterly 
or a Bacigalupi Newsletter. 

In the fields of jazz and blues, 
specialized j ournals flourish . I 
recently learned with delight about 
the Lead Belly Letter, put out 
quarterly by the Lead Belly Society 
and edited by Sean Killeen (write 
P.O. Box 6679, Ithaca NY 14851) . His 
piece on Lead Belly and Vernon 
Dalhart appears in the next V78J. 

I just received my first issue 
of Talking Machine Review and was 
very impressed. Think of it as the 
British equivalent of Martin Bryan's 
The New Amherola Graphic. I espe- 
cially enjoyed an article by John 
Booth discussing Joe Pengelly' s high 
-tech machine for playing cylinders. 
Many American collectors would enjoy 
the publication. Some may find $2 5 
for four issues expensive but blame 
overseas postal rates, not the 
journal. Contact its American agent 
Bill Klinger to place orders (13532 
Bass Lake Rd, Chardon OH 44024) . 

This is a good place for me to 
comment on the name of my journal. 
Although many say they like how the 
name Victrola and 78 Journal 
indicates what the journal is about, 
a few question its suitability. They 
fear the reference to "Victrola" 
excludes those interested in non- 
Victor machines. The 78s reference 
seems to exclude cylinder collectors. 

I chose Victrola and 78 Journal 
because I want a title that roughly 
conveys what the journal covers. If 



I mention the name to friends or new 
collectors, I need not explain much. 
I subscribe to The New Amberola 
Graphic since it is an excellent 
publication. When I asked Martin 
Bryan if he has to explain the title 
to non-collectors, he replied even 
collectors get puzzled: "Many hear 
the name and think it's just for 
cylinder fans." They soon realize it 
covers everything . 

I considered the name Antique 
Phonograph and 78 Journal, but this 
is too close to Allen Koenigsberg' s 
publication. Wanting some kind of 
synonym for "phonograph," I rejected 
"gramophone" and picked "Victrola." 
By welcoming articles on all 
products, I can assure collectors of 
other machines- -Edison, Brunswick, 
Columbia, even Duplex or Peter Pan-- 
that they are not excluded. This 
issue's front cover even features 
Edison equipment from a 1920 ad. 

Some readers ask for more 
articles on machines. I plan to have 
an item on machines in each issue, 
but I admit writers have more to say 
about 78s and artists of the past, 
which seems true for other 
publications. I quote from the 
"President's Column" in a recent 
issue of Antique Phonograph News, 
published by the Canadian Antique 
Phonograph Society (and edited by 
Barry Ashpole) : "We must never forget 
that there is a collective 
responsibility to put pen to paper. 
In particular, there is an ongoing 
need for articles on machines I " 
Perhaps with so many good books on 
machines, little is left to say (I 
doubt it) . Anyway, the seemingly 
infinite variety on 78s inspires 
collectors to write. 

Some readers point out that 
Victrola and 78 Journal cannot be 
reduced to an acronym that rolls off 
the tongue (I envy the folks at MAPS 
and CAPS ! ) . Others have already 
shortened the title to V78J in their 
letters. This suits me fine. 

--TIM GRACYK, EDITOR 
1901 EMORY ST 
SAN JOSE, CA 95126 
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THE BEGINNING OF JAZZ 





Jazz historians recognize the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band as the 
first ensemble to make a jazz 
recording. Specifically, the band's 
"Dixieland Jass Band One -Step" 
coupled with "Livery Stable Blues" 
(#18255), made for Victor in late 
February of 1917, is known as the 
first jazz record. Perhaps New 
Orleans musicians recorded jazz on a 
cylinder machine before 1917, but no 
such recording is known to exist. 

Books claim that the ODJB had 
cut two titles for Columbia weeks 
earlier, on January 30, 1917 (with 
Columbia then delaying the release) , 
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ORIGINAL 
DIXIELAND ONE STEP 

THE ORIGINAL DIXIELAND 
JAZZ BAND (1917) 





IN THE 1940S, BILTMORE REISSUED JAZZ 
PERFORMANCES FOR 79 CENTS (THE SOUND 
WAS BAD SINCE ORIGINAL MASTERS WERE 
NOT USED) • EARLY VICTOR PRESSINGS OF 
THIS 1917 RECORDING GIVE THE TITLE AS 
"DIXIELAND JASS BAND ONE-STEP . n 
BILTMORE GIVES THE ODJB'S 1936 
VERSION ON THE OTHER SIDE. 



but this appears to be a myth. Brian 
Rust wrote in the publication Needle 
Time (July 198 7) about evidence 
suggesting that the ODJB recorded for 
Columbia later than previously 
reported- - several months later than 
the January date Rust had cited in 
his own jazz discography. Tim Brooks 
called attention to this in ARSC 
Journal (Spring 1991- -see "Lies That 
Will Not Die") . I will explore this 
more in a future issue of V78J. 

We cannot know how closely that 
first jazz record made in early 1917 
resembled the jazz played by black 
musicians in New Orleans at that 
time. But it is one valuable source 
among many that helps us understand 
the roots of jazz. Other sources 
include written and spoken testimony 
of musicians who played in New 
Orleans in the early years of the 
century as well as their recordings 
made from 1922 onwards (Kid Ory was 
the first black musician from New 
Orleans to record jazz--this was 
June, 1922) . A recording like 
Freddie Keppard's "Stockyard Strut," 

is important since 
playing jazz long 
record. Photos of 
bands that went unrecorded are dupli- 
cated in A Pictorial History of Jazz 
by Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer. 

Another rich source for 
understanding early jazz- -how it was 
played, how people at the time viewed 
jazz- -is overlooked by jazz scholars. 
I refer to Tin Pan Alley tunes of the 
day, James Lincoln Collier may be 
the only eminent jazz historian to 
recognize that popular songs referred 
frequently to the music during this 
formative period. In Jazz: The Amer- 
ican Theme Song, he writes that jazz 

CONTINUED . . . 



recorded in 1926. 
Keppard had been 
before he make a 
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by as early as 1917 had become a 
fad, a craze. Performers 
everywhere were slapping the word 
"jazz"--or "jaz, " "jasz, " or 
"jass" as it was variously 
spelled- -on any kind of production 
that would even vaguely support 
the title. (97) 

He lists seven songs with variations 
of "jazz" in the title. Of these, I 
suspect record collectors are most 
familiar with Marion Harris' version 
of "When I Hear That Jazz Band Play. " 
Collier states, "All of these songs 
were published by mid-1917." I think 
this is analogous to the trend around 
1914 of automatically adding "blues" 
to titles ("blues" first appeared on 
sheet music slightly earlier, as in 
the 1912 song "I've Got the Blues But 
I'm Too Blamed Mean to Cry") . 

THE EARLIEST RECORD 
TO REFER TO JAZZ? 

We can look earlier than mid- 
1917. The earliest of all songs to 
refer to jazz, as far as I know, is 
"That Funny Jas Band from Dixieland, " 
recorded by Arthur Collins and Byron 
Harlan and issued on Victor #18235. 
This is so close to the ODJB's first 
record for Victor (again, #18255--a 
mere 20 numbers later) that one can 
almost envision Collins and Harlan 
passing Nick LaRocca and Larry 
Shields in the halls at the Victor 
studio. Collins and Harlan recorded 
the song for Victor around mid- 
February of 1917, perhaps a week or 
two earlier than the ODJB's studio 
debut - 

But Collins and Harlan had 
recorded the same song for Edison 
earlier. The song was recorded, in 



different takes, in November or 
December of 1916. It was issued on a 
Blue Amberol dubbing (3140) in April, 
1917 and as a Diamond Disc (50423) in 
June (the time between the recording 
of an Edison item and its release was 
often long) . I find the word "jas" 
on the rim of my Blue Amberol . I 
know of no earlier record to use any 
form of the word "jazz." As I will 
discuss, the spelling of "jas" is 
noteworthy. I do not own the Diamond 
Disc, but Edison expert Ron 
Dethlefson informs me that these are 
different takes- -variations in the 
artists' patter can be heard. 

Tin Pan Alley songwriters 
recognized a market for songs about 
jazz before the first jazz record was 
even made and before a market for 
jazz records materialized. Lyricists 
satirized jazz before jazz was 
recorded! If we had to characterize 
jazz by the lyrics of this particular 
comic duet, we get a sense of jazz 
that shares little with characteriza- 
tions made by modern writers defining 
jazz as an art form. Obviously we 
cannot rely on popular song writers 
for our understanding of history nor 
for defining an art form, but the 
lyrics of this particular song shed 
light on how the public in early 
years perceived this new and "funny" 
music from "dixieland. " 

The lyrics were penned by the 
prolific Gus Kahn, who later wrote 
words for "Carolina in the Morning" 
(1922), "Yes Sir, That's My Baby" 
(192 5) , and the various hits of the 
Broadway show Whoopee (1929) . Henry 
Marshall provided the melody. He had 
several big hits in the ' teens . In 
1912 he had published his melody for 
"Be My Little Baby Bumble Bee, " which 
record collectors now associate with 
Ada Jones and Billy Murray, who sang 
the number as a duet for Victor. 

The title alone- -"That Funny Jas 
Band from Dixieland" - -hints at what 
was associated with jazz in late 
1916. The music was recognized as 

CONTINUED . . . 
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originating from New Orleans, or at 
least from the South ("dixieland"). 
The band playing the music is called 
by the lyricist a "funny jas band." 
The music was "funny" in two ways, as 
lyrics make clear: it sounded odd and 
it provoked mirth. Put another way, 
the harmonies were strange and the 
music was joyful. 

It is easy to forget that jazz 
was originally a "happy" music 
despite chords and progressions 
shared with blues. The music became 
a somber art only in later decades as 
jazz musicians became more self- 
conscious as artists and disdained 
the traditional role of entertainer. 
In this song, jazz is characterized 
as having "lots of pep and ginger." 
Similar phrases occur in other early 
songs about jazz. Billy Murray sings 
of "ginger and pep" in the 1919 "Take 
Me To The Land of Jazz" (Columbia 
A2766) as does Bert Harvey, who sings 
the song on Edison Diamond Disc 50583 
and Blue Amberol 3 83 7 (listen for the 
jazz band interlude) . This 1919 song 
credits Memphis for developing "the 
jazzy melody" (is this the same as 
jazz?) : 

It was down in Tennessee 

That the jazzy melody 

Originated 

Then waited 

For popularity 

Now in every cabaret 

It's the only thing they play 

I love to hear it 

Must be near it 

That's why I say 

Take me to the land of jazz 

Let me hear the kind of blues 

that Memphis has 
I want to step 
To a tune that's full of 

ginger and pep 



THE SPELLING OF JAZZ, JAS, JASS 

The spelling "jas," which is on 
all Collins and Harlan renditions of 
the tune, is worth exploring. 
Dropping one "s" from the Collins and 
Harlan title solved a problem for 
those safeguarding decency in 
language. H.O. Brunn explains in his 
196 book The Story of the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band why "jass" did 
not suit the ODJB when the band 
enjoyed success: "LaRocca avers that 
the word 'jass' was changed because 
children, as well as a few impish 
adults, could not resist the 
temptation to obliterate the letter 
' j ' from their posters." Brunn' s 
book has major errors, and we cannot 
be certain this is why the spelling 
changed. In any case, Collins and 
Harlan had little to fear if the "j" 
were obliterated from "jas." 

The first Victor disc of the 
ODJB features the rare "jass" 
spelling as does the Columbia issue 
of the ODJB' s "Darktown Strutters' 
Ball" coupled with "Indiana. " 
Afterwards the band used the "jazz" 
spelling. In short, the spelling of 
this new music's name was up in the 
air at this point. "Jas" is 

pronounced as "jazz" by Collins and 
Harlan. The word existed orally 
before spelling was established. 

I suspect "jas," as used on the 
Collins and Harlan disc, could have 
stuck as a name for this new music 
had the Victor Company persisted in 
using only these three letters, "I 
realize the spelling which we 
recognize as standard ("jazz") was 
already established in some quarters. 
As early as 1913 a column in the San 
Francisco Bulletin had analyzed the 
new term "jazz" (the unnamed 
columnist did not connect the word 
with music- -Jim Godbolt reprints the 
column in his 1990 book The World of 
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Jazz) . However, the Victor Company 
played such an important role in 
making the new music available that 
had the company continued spelling 
the word as "jas," others in the 
industry might have followed suit. 

The Edison Company used 
different spellings before finally 
adopting "jazz" as the spelling. Ron 
Dethlefson informs me that 11 j ass" was 
transformed to 11 jazz" beginning in 
the October 1917 issue of Amberola 
Monthly, the Edison trade publica- 
tion. He finds that his copy of 
"When I Hear That Jazz Band Play, " 
performed by Jaudas' Society 
Orchestra, originally had the word 
"j ass 11 but "zz" was engraved on top 
of the "ss," which means the Edison 
Company went to some trouble so that 
titles on cylinders had the newly 
adopted spelling! I do not know if 
this is true for all cylinders at 
this time mentioning the new music. 

THE SONG "THAT FUNNY JAS 
BAND FROM DIXIELAND" 

The 1917 song "That Funny Jas 
Band from Dixieland" is sung by 
Collins and Harlan in the tradition 
of "Bake Dat Chicken Pie" and other 
comic duets popular at the time-- 
there is singing, an exchange of 
dialogue, and more singing. These 
white singers use black dialect, 
which some people today may find 
demeaning, but at least in this song 
the implication is that blacks 
originated and enjoyed jazz. Full 
credit is being given to blacks for 
this new music, however tasteless the 
delivery may strike some listeners. 



The song shares much with 
earlier songs about ragtime bands . 
In early 1915 Arthur Collins recorded 
"Ruff Johnson' s Harmony Band" 
(Columbia A1675) , later covered by 
Gene Greene for Victor (#18266) . 
Collins and Harlan in 1915 also 
recorded Will D. Cobb's song "Listen 
To That Dixie Band" (Columbia A1850) , 
covered for Edison by Irving Kaufman: 

Listen to that big brass band 
From my home in dixieland 
That's the band I love best of all 
Everybody will fall for the old 

bugle call 
Listen to that big bass drum 
Ain't that trombone goin' some? 
Oh boy! What is it they're 

playing? 
Oh joy! That's got 'em all 

swaying? 
Hurry for the clearing 
Hear the darkies cheering 
For that big sweet band 

The word "jazz" is not used but in 
these songs we can sense popular 
music evolving towards jazz. Lyrics 
celebrate brass bands from dixieland 
playing syncopated melodies . Irving 
Berlin' s 1911 "Alexander' s Ragtime 
Band" is prototypal- -even here 
Collins and Harlan played a part, 
deserving much credit for popular- 
izing the tune. Their Victor 
recording of it (#16 908) was among 
the best-selling discs of that decade 
(Eddie Morton's "Oceana Roll" on the 
other side could not have - hurt 
sales) . Their Columbia version also 
sold well. Berlin's tune was perhaps 
the most successful of these songs 
celebrating brass bands but it was 
not the first of the genre. For 
example, a year earlier Collins and 
Harlan had recorded "When Mose Leads 
the Band" (Columbia A814) . 
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In 1914, the Peerless Quartet 
recorded "Follow Up The Big Brass 
Band" (Columbia A1532) , with Arthur 
Collins joining others in praising 
brass bands. Lyrics in most of these 
songs credit the cornet player with 
generating the most excitement --we 
are not far from the reverence with 
which Louis Armstrong and Bix 
Beiderbecke were held by the next 
generation of music lovers (analogous 
today is the revered guitar soloist 
in rock music) . Listen also to 
Arthur Fields' "Everybody Loves a 
'Jass' Band" on Edison Diamond Disc 
50439 and Blue Amberol 3197 for 
references to the cornet and even for 
an early jazz piano solo. 

The verse and chorus of "That 
Funny Jas Band from Dixieland" cite 
several characteristics of jazz. The 
music is said to feature "queer" 
harmony. The rhythm marks the 

musicians as "mad, " or crazy. The 
music is said to be perfect for wild 
dancing (notions that audiences 
should sit and listen to jazz came 
much later- -the music originally 
provided new dance rhythms) . 

The lyrics suggest jazz is a 
music for the uneducated working 
class- -specifically, the black 
working class. In the song, payday 
arrives. Henry brags about "a roll 
of money" and invites Mandy to a cafe 
"full of pep and ginger." Jazz works 
as an aphrodisiac on this spooning 
couple, with each one declaring by 
the end to be charmed by the other as 
well as by the band. Here is the 
chorus that follows the first verse: 

Oh honey dear, 

I want you to hear 

That harmony queer 

When you listen to 

Mad musicians playing rhythm 

Everybody dancing with 'em 

Hold me close in your arms 

I'm in love with your charms and 

The funny jas band from dixieland 



Comic dialogue follows the 
chorus, with Byron Harlan playing the 
female in minstrel show fashion. He 
asks a question that musicologists 
have tried to answer for years : 

HARLAN: "Say, Henry, what is a 
jas band?" 

COLLINS: "Why, a jas band am 
essentially different from the 
generalities of bands." 

HARLAN: "In what particularity, 
Henry? " 

COLLINS : " Oh , in many ways , 
Mandy. Now, for instance ..." [A 
slide trombone roars] 

HARLAN: "Lordy, lordy! Is that 
one of the ways?" 

COLLINS: "Uh-huh. And another is 
. . . " [Clarinets play] 

HARLAN: "Is there any more, 

Henry? " 

COLLINS: "Oh yes, and it goes 
something like ..." [Drum roll, 
bugle call, crashing of cymbals] 

HARLAN: "Well, I must say, Henry, 
your explanation am lucidiously 
comprehensible ! " 

COLLINS: "And does you like the 
jas band, Mandy?" 

HARLAN: "Ah sure do." 

COLLINS: "Then we'll sing some 
more . " 

Singled out as jazz instruments 
are trombone, clarinet, drum, cornet, 
cymbals. No suggestion is made that 
improvisation or solos matter. At 
one point the singers step away from 
the recording horn so studio 
musicians can play momentarily. We 
hear early jazz! The interlude is 
a little wilder for Edison- -a little 
hotter- -than for Victor (the Victor 
interlude actually employs slide 
whistles, with the two singers making 
noises in the background) . Played by 
an Edison studio band, this musical 
interlude on cylinder and Diamond 
Disc is arguably the first jazz on 
record. 
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Although I cannot cite here all 
recordings from 1917 that mention 
"jazz," I can list a few I have 
listened to recently. One is "Mr. 
Jazz Himself," recorded by Irving 
Kaufman for Columbia (A2460) . 
Prince's Band recorded the same "Mr. 
Jazz Himself" (Columbia A23 70) in 
August and had recorded, months 
earlier (in June) , "Everybody's 

It" (Columbia A2347) and "New 
Jazz" (Columbia A5983) . 
still is the April recording 
by Prince's Band of "Hong Kong" 
(A5967) , called a "Jazz One-step." 

One Columbia disc from 1917 has 
titles of interest on both sides: 
"Alexander's Got A Jazz Band Now," 
which was Gene Greene's final 
recording (A2472) , and "Cleopatra Had 
A Jazz Band," sung by tenor Sam Ash. 
Prince's Band was later to cover 
"Cleopatra Had A Jazz Band" in 
December of 1917. 



Jazzin' 
Orleans 
Earlier 



Ron Dethlefson identifies the 
"Jazz One-step" recorded by the 
Frisco "Jass" Band (the song is also 
known as "Hong Kong") as the first 
jazz instrumental released by Edison. 
It appeared as a Blue Amberol (3228) 
in August of 1917. He rightly points 
out that Edison recordings have been 
unjustly ignored by jazz historians. 

The last line spoken by Arthur 
Collins ("Then we'll sing some more") 
suggests singing is appropriate in 
this cafe featuring a jazz band. If 
Collins and Harlan ever improvised in 
the recording studio, then we can 
argue that these two seasoned 
performers were the first jazz 
singers . Obviously that stretches 
the definition of jazz singer too 
much for an Ella Fitzgerald fan. It 
is enough that we remember Collins 
and Harlan for celebrating jazz on 
record even before jazz itself was 
preserved on shellac. 




Knowing genres of past decades allows jazz historians to place jazz in the wide 
context in which original audiences knew the music. Hearing a few Collins and 
Harlan recordings is a start- -especially the comic songs that refer to jazz. "I 
Want A Jazzy Kiss" from late 1922 is among their last discs. The patter is like 
that in "That Funny Jas Band From Dixieland" from years earlier. In the '20s the 
duo performed in the old style, which may explain why the discs didn't sell well. 



THE FIRST BLUES 78s 

By Jas Obrecht 



Recorded on August 10, 1920, 
Mamie Smith's "Crazy Blues," No, 4169 
on the OKeh and Phonola labels and 
No. 311902 on Germany's Odeon, is 
generally considered to be the first 
blues recording made by an African 
American. A veteran of vaudeville 
and the chorus line, the lovely Miss 
Smith was 37 years old when she waxed 
her historic recording in New York 
City. 

On January 10, 1920, Mamie had 
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made a test recording of the pop 
ballad "That Thing Called Love" to 
her own piano accompaniment. Victor 
never issued the side. At her next 
studio appearance, for Okeh on 
Valentine 7 s Day, "Mamie Smith, 
contralto" recorded "That Thing 
Called Love" and "You Can't Keep A 
Good Man Down" with a band identified 
on some issues as the Rega Orchestra. 
The black press proclaimed "Mamie 
made a recording!" and sales of the 
78 were unexpectedly high. General 
Phonograph Company, OKeh' s parent 
company, then set the stage for 
Mamie's historic blues recording. 

On August 10, 192 0, Mamie 
returned to the studio with her Jazz 
Hounds --seasoned black musicians like 
Dope Andrews on trombone, Ernest 
Elliott on clarinet, Leroy Parker on 

and Johnny Dunn on cornet. 
The Lion" Smith laid claim to 
manned the 88s during the 
> The tune was "Crazy Blues." 
Bradford took credit for 
writing it, although James P. Johnson 
insisted its melody was derived from 
an old sporting-house ballad called 
"Baby, Get That Towel Wet." The 
musicians gave it all they had, Mamie 
sang in grand vaudeville style, and 
sales of the 78 skyrocketed. 



violin, 

Willie 

having 

session 

Perry 



THE ROLE OF PERRY BRADFORD 



MOST LABELS RECORDED BLACK ARTISTS 
AFTER MAMIE SMITH PROVED A MARKET 
EXISTED FOR AUTHENTIC BLUES (THE 78 
ABOVE IS FROM 1923). COMPANIES ALSO 
PROMOTED WHITE ARTISTS AS "BLUES ■ 
SINGERS . A SLEEVE FOR EDISON DIAMOND 
DISC 50736 CLAIMS, "AILEEN STANLEY IS 
AMONG THE FOREMOST 'BLUES' SINGERS OF 
THE DAY"! EDISON LATER RECORDED ROSA 
HENDERSON, VIOLA MCCOY, EVA TAYLOR. 
IN THE EARLY '2 OS, FAR MORE BLACK 
WOMEN RECORDED BLUES THAN BLACK MEN, 
BUT THAT CHANGED IN THE ELECTRIC ERA. 



A good measure of Mamie's 
success was due to Perry Bradford, a 
young composer who spent his 
afternoons working out new songs on 
the piano at Harlem's Colored 
Vaudeville and Benevolent 
Association. According to Bradford's 
outspoken and occasionally 
self -contradictory autobiography, 
Born With The Blues (Oak 
Publications) , most New York 
musicians didn't care for blues, 
which seemed to symbolize everything 
they tried to leave behind in the 
South. "Whenever I began drifting 
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into the lowdown, melancholy strains 
of the levee-camp 'jive,' someone 
would yell to detract my attention, " 
Bradford remembered , "Anything to 
keep me from whipping out those 
distasteful blues. 11 Bradford also 
was a Southerner- -Mississippi by way 
of Georgia- -and he was certain blues 
could be alchemized into gold. For 
months he had been making the rounds 
of record companies, trying to sell 
them on his songs and his protege 
Mamie Smith. His persistence had 
earned him the nickname "Mule." 

A "heavy- hipped, heavy- voiced 
girl" with a light complexion and 
wavy brown hair, Mamie had left 
Cincinnati ' s tough Black Bottom 
neighborhood when she was ten years 
old to go on the road with The Four 
Dancing Mitchells. Five years later 
she joined the chorus of the Smart 
Set company, which landed her in 
Harlem. Mamie settled there and 
married comedian Sam Gardner. 
Bradford spotted her singing at a 
cabaret and landed her a spot in Maid 
Of Harlem at the Lincoln Theater. 
Her big number was his song "Harlem 
Blues." By 1920 she was doing well 
enough to afford an apartment on 40 
West 135th Street. 

Otto Heineman, president and 
general manager of the fledgling OKeh 
label, decided to take a chance on 
Perry and Mamie, but according to 
Perry, recording director Fred Hager 
was worried about letters from "some 
Northern and Southern pressure groups 
warning him not to have any truck 
with colored girls in the recording 
field. If he did, OKeh products-- 
phonograph machines and records - - 
would be boycotted." Hager decided 
to cut a pair of non-blues as Mamie's 
first 78 (OKeh and Phonola No. 4113) . 
Still, Mamie poured bluesy feeling 
into "That Thing Called Love": 

That thing called love has a 

sneaky feeling, 
Being too sure of yourself sets 

your brain a-reeling, 
You lay in bed but just can't 



sleep, 

Then you walk the streets and 
refuse to eat 

"Man, " Bradford enthused, "I was 
overjoyed when Mr. Hibbard, the 
engineer, said, ' It' s okay. ' » Backed 
with Mamie's "You Can't Keep A Good 
Man Down, " the 78 was withheld for 
several months. When it finally hit 
the shelves that summer, Bradford 
reported, it sold 10,000 copies "just 
as fast as the Button-Hole Factory at 
Scranton , Pennsylvania , could press 
and ship them all over the South." 

Reports of strong sales among 
Southern whites were no surprise to 
Bradford, who was certain Southerners 
would buy blues 78s : "They understand 
blues and jazz songs, for they've 
heard blind men on streetcorners in 
the South playing guitars and singing 
'em for nickels and dimes ever since 
their childhood days." 



THE HISTORIC RECORDING SESSION 

OKeh, meanwhile, was trying to 
convince Sophie Tucker to record 
Bradford's "Harlem Blues," which was 
now retitled "Crazy Blues" at 
Heineman' s suggestion. Perry 
convinced Heineman to give Mamie a 
chance , using the Jazz Hounds . 
Bradford's book recounts that the 
session was held at the OKeh studio 
near Times Square: "We had no 
arrangements. They were what I 
called ' hum and head arrangements . ' 
I mean we would listen to the melody 
and harmony of the piano and each man 
picked out his harmony notes." 
Bolstered by their favorite 
prohibition drink- -blackberry juice 
and gin- -the musicians swung hard. 

"As we hit the introduction and 
Mamie started singing, " Bradford 
described, "it gave me a lifetime 
thrill to hear Johnny Dunn's cornet 
moaning those dreaming blues and Dope 
Andrews making some down-home slides 



CONTINUED 
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on his trombone, while Ernest Elliott 
was echoing some clarinet jive along 
with Leroy Parker sawing his fiddle 
in the groove. Man, it was too much 
for me." To modern ears, the horn 
arrangement almost sounds Dixieland . 
Her voice drenched with emotion, 
Mamie began with a theme that would 
echo through countless blues: 

I can't sleep at night, 
I can't eat a bite, 
'Cause the man I love, 
He don't treat me right 

Her performance built to a heartbreak 
climax: 

I went to the railroad 

To lay my head on the track 

But is "Crazy Blues" a true 
blues? The best answer is that parts 
of it are and parts of it aren't. 
The song's ingenious structure mixes 
three verses of 12 -bar blues with 
three verses of 16 -bar professional 
songwriting using a harmonic idiom 
similar to what might appear in a 
Scott Joplin rag or World War I pop 
song. The recording is in the key of 
E, and verses four and five are 
straight 12 -bar blues. Verse two is 
a slightly modified 12-bar blues, 
going to the dominant in its second 
bar. Verses one, three, and six are 
16 -bar structures, with verses three 
and six having an identical harmonic 
scheme. They have trickier chord 
progressions and some chromaticisms , 
such as the descending bass line in 
the ninth through eleventh bars of 
verse one. Verses three and six 
feature secondary dominants that 
sound relatively "sophisticated" next 
to simpler blues verses two, four, 
and five. 

On the label, "Crazy Blues" was 
identified as a "Popular Blue Song" 
by "Mamie Smith and Her Jazz Hounds." 
Its flip side was "It's Right Here 
For You (If You Don't Get It- -'Taint 
No Fault O' Mine) . " In Harlem alone, 
75,000 copies were reportedly sold in 
less than a month. "Pullman porters 



bought them by the dozens at a dollar 
per copy," remembered Bradford, "and 
sold them in rural districts for two 
dollars." It was said you could walk 
down the street of virtually any 
black neighborhood in America and 
hear "Crazy Blues" coming from the 
open windows. "That record turned 
around the recording industry, " 
remembered New Orleans jazzman Danny 
Barker. "There was a great appeal 
amongst black people and whites who 
loved this blues business to buy 
records and buy phonographs . Every 
family had a phonograph in their 
house , specifically behind Mamie 
Smith's first record." 



OTHER CLASSIC BLUESWOMEN 



Among label executives, Mamie's 
"Crazy Blues" 78 sparked a mad 
scramble for black vaudeville 
singers. For a brief period, New 
York City became the blues recording 
capital of the world. Singers and 
orchestra leaders, publishers, talent 
scouts, record executives- -all were 
ready to cash in. "Everybody tried 
to sing the blues," explained Thomas 
A. Dorsey, "because the blues was 
paying off." Variety noted that Mamie 
Smith's records had "caught on with 
the Caucasians" and that 

Perry Bradford and the Clarence 
Williams Music Co. are among the 
representative Negro music men 
cleaning up from mechanical 
royalties with the sheet music 
angle negligible and almost 
incidental. . . . Colored singing 
and playing artists are riding to 
fame and fortune with the current 
popular demand for "blues" disk 
recordings and because of the 
recognized fact that only a Negro 
can do justice to the native 
indigo ditties such artists are in 
demand . 
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Lucille Hegamin was quickly 
ushered into a studio, cutting an 
unissued Victor test of "Dallas 
Blues" on October 11, 192 0, with 
Fletcher Henderson on piano. A few 
weeks later, backed by Harris' Blues 
And Jazz Seven, she cut her first 
hit, "The Jazz Me Blues," which 
eventually came out on more than a 
dozen labels. Early in 1921, 

Cardinal Records introduced young 
Ethel Waters as "Sweet Mama 
Stringbean. " Mary Stafford was 
advertised as the "First Colored Girl 
to Sing for Columbia, " and stage star 
Edith Wilson was soon her labelmate. 
Emerson Phonograph proclaimed Lillyn 
Brown "not only a favorite with her 
own people, but with white audiences 
as well." Lavinia Turner cut for 
Perfect and Pathe Actuelle, Esther 
Bigeau made 78s for OKeh, and Lulu 
Whidby, Alberta Hunter, and Katie 
Crippen came out on Black Swan. 

Among the so-called "classic 
blueswomen" who recorded in 1921, 
only Alberta Hunter , Ethel Waters , 
and Edith Wilson would have enduring 
success as blues divas. Mary 
Stafford cut a half-dozen 78s by the 
year's end and made a single side for 
Pathe Actuelle and Perfect in 1926 




MAMIE SMITH, PROBABLY THE FIRST BLACK 
FEMALE EVER TO RECORD, PAVED THE WAY 
FOR OTHERS. BY CHANCE, KEY PIONEER 
BLUESWOMEN SHARED THE SURNAME: TRIXIE 
SMITH, CLARA SMITH, BESSIE SMITH. 



before vanishing from the scene. 
Lavinia Turner's days in front of the 
horn were over by October 1922, with 
six 78s to her credit. Lillyn Brown 
cut only two; Lulu Whidby made varia- 
tions of only one. Katie Crippen' s 
four titles with Fletcher Henderson's 
Novelty Orchestra helped her land a 
vaudeville tour, but she was soon 
working outside of music. 

Not long after the Pace -Handy 
Co. published "Crazy Blues, " Perry 
Bradford was sued for having 
previously sold the same song to 
Frederick V. Bowers, Inc., under the 
title "The Broken Hearted Blues, " and 
to the Q.R.S. company as "Wicked 
Blues . " Bradford settled out of 
court . (Covering another copyright 
case, The New York Clipper reported 
in January 1923 that Bradford had 
instigated others to perjure 
themselves on his behalf and that the 
songwriter had served four months in 
the Essex County Penitentiary.) 

For a while, Mamie Smith fared 
better than her former partner. 
During 1921 she undertook promotional 
tours of the South, Midwest, and 
Southwest. In an interview with the 
Norfolk Journal And Guide, Mamie 
explained that thousands of people 
who had heard her phonograph records 
were coming to her shows and that 
"they want to hear me sing these 
songs the same as I do in my own 
studio in New York." Mamie made many 
more vaude vi 1 1 e - s ty 1 e blues 78s 
during the early 1920s and earned an 
estimated career royalty of $100,000. 



THE FIRST MEN TO RECORD BLUES 



The first blues instrumental 
recorded by a man was probably "The 
Rocks," an ornate piano composition 
featuring elements of ragtime, 
stride, and 12 -bar blues. Waxed in 
New York City during February 1923, 
the OKeh side, No. 48 09, was credited 
to Clay Custer, which was probably a 
synonym for George W. Thomas. The 
78 's flip side, by Henry Lange, was 

CONTINUED . . . 
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not a blues. Q. Roscoe Snowden 
recorded a pair of stride blues solos 
on or near October 1, 1923: "Deep Sea 
Blues" and "Misery Blues, " which were 
released as OKeh 8119. 

Later that month his labelmate 
Sylvester Weaver, "The Man With The 
Talking Guitar, " became the first 
blues guitarist on record. A simple 
instrumental with sparse chords and 
slide melodies played with a knife, 
his "Guitar Blues, " No. 8109, 
conjures images of the ragged 
guitarist that W.C. Handy described 
seeing in the Tutwiler, Mississippi, 
train station circa 1903. Weaver 
returned to the recording horn a few 
days after his first session, backing 
singer Sara Martin on two cuts, thus 
becoming the first blues guitarist to 
back a blues singer on record. On 
November 2nd, Weaver recorded the 
first version of his monumental 
"Guitar Rag, " echoing traces of 
ragtime and Hawaiian steel guitar 
music. By January 1924, Bessie Smith 
and Clara Smith were recording with 
guitarists; Ida Cox and Ma Rainey 
followed suit a few months later. 

The recording of rural male 
blues singers commenced during the 
spring of 1924, while Ralph Peer was 
making his second OKeh territorial 
visit to Atlanta. After waxing sides 
by Viola Baker and Sara Martin with 
Sylvester Weaver , the field unit 
recorded Ed Andrews. A rough-hewn 
vocalist with a wide-shaking vibrato 
similar to Johnny Shines', Andrews 
accompanied himself with utilitarian 
pick-and-strum guitar . His first 
song, "Barrel House Blues," strung 
together back-country verses such as: 

My mama told me when I was a chile, 
My mama told me when I was a chile, 
Running around and women gets you 
after while 

The flip side of OKeh 8137, "Time 
Ain't Gonna Make Me Stay," was 
virtually the same song. Andrews 
never recorded again. 

Billed as Daddy Stovepipe, 
Johnny Watson accompanied himself on 



a guitar and harmonica during his 
Gennett session in Richmond, Indiana, 
on May 10, 1924. "Sundown Blues" 
cast deep, plaintive vocals and 
winsome harmonica fills above 
roots -simple guitar, while the 
rewed-up 16-bar "Stove Pipe Blues," 
with its adventurous harmonica 
wailing, had earmarks of a polished 
minstrel performance. The songs came 
out as Gennett , Claxtonola , and 
Silvertone 78s . Watson' s third 
selection that day, "Tidewater 
Blues," was never issued. 

Six days after Daddy Stove- 
pipe's studio debut, Cincinnati's Sam 
Jones, an old street singer who 
called himself Stovepipe No. 1, also 
recorded in Richmond. Whereas Daddy 
Stovepipe got his name from the hat 
he wore, Stovepipe No. 1 was a self- 
styled one-man band who strummed 
guitar, played a harmonica and/or 
kazoo affixed to his neck harness, 
and actually blew hot solos through a 
stovepipe, creating a tone somewhere 
between a wax-papered comb and a 
sweetly distorted tuba. His relaxed, 
easily understood vocals could 
address "brownskin mamas" and Jesus 
with equal conviction. His first 78s 
came out on the Gennett Special 
label, and three of his first six 
sides were labeled as blues. 

By far the most important 
bluesman to record in 1924 was Papa 
Charlie Jackson, a relaxed, confident 
crooner with an accomplished 6 -string 
banjo style seasoned in medicine 
shows and vaudeville. Look for Papa 
Charlie's story in an upcoming issue. 



The author thanks Joe Gore, Bill 
Ferris, and the staff of the 
University of Mississippi' s Blues 
Archive for their help with this 
article. He invites anyone with 
additions, corrections, or an 
interest in early blues music to 
write him in care of 2700 Barclay 
Way, Belmont, CA 94002. 

® Jas Ohrecht 1994. Used by author's 
permission. All rights reserved. 



CHRONOLOGY OF EARLY BLACK ARTISTS RECORDING SONGS 1H BLUES IN 1HE TITLE 



JUNE 1917 -- Wilbur Sweatman's band records "Joe Turner Blues" (Pathe 20167). 

SEPTEMBER 1917 W.C. Handy' s band records "The Snaky Blues" {Col. 2421) and 
"Moonlight Blues" (Col. 2418). 

NOVEMBER 1917 Ford Dabney' s band records "The Jass 'Lazy Blues'" (Aeolian 
Vocalion 1218) . 

MARCH 1919 Jim Europe's band records "St. Louis Blues" (Pathe 22087). 

NOVEMBER 24, 1919 Bert Williams records "I'm Sorry I Ain't Got It, You 
Could Have It If I Had It Blues" (Col. 2877), the first Williams disc to 
have "blues" in the title. The song lacks a blues structure. On October 
25, 1920, Williams records "You Can't Trust Nobody," with these lyrics: 
"That dark brown lady sang a wicked blues ... It ain't no use to arguefy 
[sic] for the blues is blues a!nd you can't deny it." 

AUGUST 10, 1920 Mamie Smith records Perry Bradford's "Crazy Blues" (OKeh 
4169), the success of which opens the door for other black female singers. 
Months later, on January 28, 1921, the white Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
records "Crazy Blues" as an instrumental (Victor 18729) , and this version 
of Perry Bradford's tune sells more copies than any other version. 

DECEMBER 1920 Noble Sissle records Bradford's "Crazy Blues" for Emerson. 

OCTOBER 11, 1920 -- Lucille Hegamin's record debut is "Dallas Blues," which 
Victor never issued. In November, Hegamin records "The Jazz Me Blues" 
and "Everybody's Blues," issued on labels like Claxtonola and Paramount. 

JANUARY 1921 -- Mary Stafford's record debut is "Crazy Blues" (Col. 3365) . 

FEBRUARY -MARCH 1921 Katie Crippen's record debut is "Blind Man Blues." 

MARCH 1921 — Lillyn Brown's record debut is "Ever Lovin' Blues" for Emerson. 

MARCH 1921 Lavinia Turner's record debut is "Can't Get Lovin' Blues." 

APRIL 1921 -- Lulu Whidby's record debut is "Home Again Blues," issued on 
Black Swan, Paramount, and Claxtonola. 

MAY 1921 -- Ethel Waters records "Down Home Blues" (Black Swan 2010) . 

SEPT 1921 Edith Wilson's record debut is "Nervous Blues" (Col. 3479). 

JANUARY 1922 Trixie Smith's record debut is "Desperate Blues" and "Trixies 
Blues" (Black Swan 2 03 9 /Paramount 12161) . 

JULY 1922 -- Alberta Hunter records "Down Hearted Blues" (Paramount 12005) . 

FEBRUARY, 1923 Bessie Smith records "Down Hearted Blues" and "Gulf Coast 
Blues" (Col. 3844), her first disc. Her 78s sold well but saying they 
saved Columbia (as some books claim) overstates her popularity. Bessie 
Smith 78s would be easier to find today if her 78s sold that well. 

MAY 1923 -- Rosa Henderson records "Good Woman's Blues" (Vic. 19084). 

JUNE 1923 -- Clara Smith's record debut is "Every Woman's Blues" (Col. 3943). 

JUNE 18, 1923 Brunswick, eager to cash in on Bessie Smith's popularity, has 
Edna Hicks cover "Down Hearted Blues" and "Gulf Coast Blues." 
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TEXTS FOR EARLY SPEECH RECORDINGS 

By David A. Banks 



Early speech recordings tend to 
be problematic for several reasons. 
Turn of the century recording 
techniques usually failed to pick up 
sibilants . People were speaking 
without the benefit of previous 
experience before the horn. Many who 
made documentary recordings were not 
trained as public speakers. Peculiar 
accents and poor intonation added to 
the problems . 

Moreover, today' s listener of 
early speech recordings rarely has a 
reliable printed text to follow. 
Even if the recording features an 
excerpt from a famous play or poem, 
the recording's text will probably be 
riddled with variations and 
omissions . Often the speaker' s 

delivery will not correspond with the 
scansion of the original printed 
text. There is also the invariable 
rule that says the level of scratch, 
rumble, and roar will increase in 
direct proportion to the historical 
importance of a recording. 

I recently prepared my own texts 
for a series of speech recordings I 
planned to play for some friends. 
While making the transcriptions 
directly off the recordings., I 
decided to set up the texts so they 
would provide visual clues to the 
audio program. I wanted to guard 
against the listener getting lost in 
the text when the audio program faded 
or dropped out for a few beats. 

Readers may recall the movie 
cartoon series "Follow the Bouncing 
Ball" --song lyrics appeared on the 
screen, a chorus sang, a tiny white 
ball bounced along the top of the 
lyric line. A ball hit the letter in 
the text corresponding to the musical 
beat as participants sang. 

That was the idea behind my 
method of setting up the text. 
Everyone has a unique rhythmic speech 



pattern. Some people talk fast, some 
slow. I set up my textual transcrip- 
tions so that each line ends at a 
rhythmic beat in the speaker's 
delivery. If you let your mind's eye 
provide the bouncing ball and let it 
hit the end of each line, you can 
follow the speaker through the text. 
When the audio fades out, count the 
beats along the syllables in the text 
and mentally bridge the audio gap. 

I give a sample of a text I 
prepared. I chose the cylinder 
recording of composer Sir Arthur 
Sullivan (1842-1900) . The recording 
is available on the CD reissue of the 
1930 D'Oyly Carte recording of H.M.S. 
Pinafore (Arabesque Z8052-2) . It is 
also included, minus the brief 
introduction, on Pearl's The Art of 
the Savoyard (GEMM CD 9991) . It has 
been included in some lp anthologies. 

The recording was made over a 
century ago on October 5, 1888. 
Gilbert and Sullivan's The Yeomen of 
the Guard had premiered at the Savoy 
two days earlier. The critics were 
ecstatic. Sullivan had another hit 
and was getting a lot of newspaper 
publicity, which inspired Colonel 
George E. Gouraud to invite Sullivan 
to his home for a demonstration of 
Edison's new phonograph. 

Colonel Gouraud was an American 
living in England while pursuing a 
number of business ventures. He was 
also an old acquaintance of Thomas 
Edison and had successfully solicited 
the inventor to become Edison's chief 
European agent. This was at a time 
when Edison wanted to head off the 
activities of Alexander Graham Bell, 
Chichester Bell, and Charles Sumner 
Tainter. To honor the occasion, the 
Colonel dubbed his home "Little 
Menlo, " which was in Upper Norwood, 
outside London. He started a 

publicity campaign, inviting several 
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DAVID BANKS continued . . . 

celebrities to record and comment on 
the Phonograph. The idea was to have 
them record messages which would be 
sent to Edison himself. These 
messages would also provide free 
advertising copy. 

Sullivan's reaction to the 
"experiment" was mixed, as we can 
hear. This is among the very- 
earliest recordings to survive. 



LITTLE MENLO, 
OCTOBER THE FIFTH, 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY -EIGHT 

NOW LISTEN TO THE VOICE OF SIR ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN 

DEAR MISTER EDISON, 

FOR MYSELF 

I CAN ONLY SAY 

THAT I AM ASTONISHED 

AND SOMEWHAT 

TERRIFIED 

AT THE RESULTS 

OF THIS EVENING'S EXPERIMENT, 
ASTONISHED 

AT THE WONDERFUL FORM 

YOU HAVE DEVELOPED 

AND TERRIFIED 

AT THE THOUGHT 

THAT SO MUCH 

HIDEOUS 

AND BAD MUSIC 

MAY BE PUT ON RECORDS FOREVER. 
BUT ALL THE SAME 
I THINK IT IS 

THE MOST WONDERFUL THING THAT I HAVE 
EVER 

EXPERIENCED 

AND I CONGRATULATE YOU 

WITH ALL MY HEART 

ON THIS WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN 



IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF V7 8J, DAVID 
BANKS DISCUSSES "LEGENDARY" OPERA 
RECORDINGS- -WHICH ONES REALLY EXIST? 



SOME ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR OPERA RECORDINGS 

By Charles Arnhoid 

In last issue's review of the 
Pearl CD set called Music From the 
New York Stage: 1890-1920, Tim Gracyk 
wonders at "someone other than the 
artist doing the spoken introduction" 
for early recordings (see the first 
issue of Victrola and 78 Journal) . I 
suspect there was no set rule about 
this . 

Take the Grand Opera Columbias, 
for instance. There certainly seems 
to have been a house announcer, and 
one who rather fancied himself as an 
elocutionist. He is in evidence on 
the Suzanne Adams, Marcella Sembrich, 
Antonio Scotti/ and Giuseppe 
Campanari titles except Campanari' s 
L' Africana aria, for which a quite 
different and Italian- sounding voice 
announces (Campanari himself, 
surely) . 

Actually, I'm not sure about 
Suzanne Adams' "Coquette." It sounds 
more subdued than the usual 
announcer. Could it be the composer 
(and Adams' husband) Leo Stern? 

Ernestine Schumann - He ink 
announces her own. These can easily 
be compared to existing recordings of 
her radio broadcasts. What a 

beautiful speaking voice! 

I assume Charles Gilibert 
announces his own since the French is 
good. This certainly isn't our 
elocution-master, who renders Adams' 
" Printemps nouveau " as " Prantaww 
noovohh" • Our man is back to 
announce Edouard de Reszke's Ernani 
record. A quite different and 
heavily accented voice takes over for 
the Martha aria and "Serenade de Don 
Juan." By the way, a curiosity about 
Gilibert' s records is that some of 
the titles are announced as "chante 
par" and some as "sung by." 

CONTINUED . . . 
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Listening to other announced 
records, I can find no general rule 
except that having a man announce 
soprano records seems to have been an 
established practice, with 
exceptions . Was this Victorian 

chivalry on the part of the record 
companies or a practical measure 
because male speaking voices recorded 
better than women's? 

I am certain that Enrico Caruso 
and Jean- Francois Delmas announce 
their own Zonophones . The announcer 
for the three Caruso Pathes resembles 
the Zonophone voice. 

The first volume of Symposium's 
Harold Wayne Collection features 
interesting Zonophone items . There 
are four records by Giovanni de Negri 
and three each by Fanny Toresella and 
Leopoldo Signoretti . Announcements 
are in two styles. On the de Negris, 
only the title is announced. On the 
Toresella and Signoretti, we get the 
title and then "eseguito dal(la) . . 
. " with the artist's name. 

Although the Toresella and 
Signoretti items were recorded a year 
apart (1900-1901) , the announcer 
sounds the same to me. Another thing 
that may interest collectors is that 
the announced Caruso recordings use 
both styles. The Zonophones give 
titles only whereas the Pathe 
recordings are announced like the 
items by Toresella and Signoretti 
along with the words "Anglo- Italian 
Commerce Company' 1 at the end. This 
further hints at the relationship 
between Zonophone, Pathe and AICC. 



Berliner policy I will leave to 
Paul Charosh since he is completing a 
Berliner discography. I have a 
fascinating Berliner featuring the 
song "Princess Bonnie Walzes [sic]" 
(No. 253Z) , with the initials F.W.G. 
inscribed to the right and below the 
spindle-hole. It is dated Feb. 22- 
96. In my mind's eye, I can see a 
young Fred Gaisberg shouting the 
announcement into the horn, then 
bolting over to the piano to begin 
playing! 

I have only one announced G & T: 
the Tales of Hoffman duet sung in 
1902 by Marie Gutheil-Schoder and 
Franz Naval, with a brief 
announcement by a man. I - have one 
announced Odeon, the Guillaume Tell 
trio with Augustarello Affre, Jean 
Note and Juste Nivette. The voice 
announcing sounds like Affre. I have 
never heard of an announced 
Fonotipia. 

As for Victor, why not Calvin 
Child? Victor was so much more 
organized and systematic than other 
companies that it would be 
characteristic for Victor executives 
to find one voice which recorded well 
and use it again and again. I 
imagine that with so many foreign 
artists being recorded, it made sense 
to have a native English-speaking 
announcer for recordings to be sold 
mainly in the U.S. Even Columbia 
thought of that- -some of the time! 



CHARLES ARNHOLD LIVES IN SAN JOSE. 





SIG. GIUSEPPI CAMPANARI 

Begs to announce that he will re-open 
his studio for the season on October I 

668 West End Avenue, New York 

River 3469 

N. B. — Mr. Campanari has made arrangements with the Spizzi and Campanari Concert 
Bureau which will secure operatic and concert engagements for his advanced pupils. 



MY TEN MOST PLAYED ACOUSTIC 78S 

By Mike Sherman 



1) Enrico Caruso: "Angelo casto e 
bel" from Donizetti's 12 Duca D'Alba 

(1915) . Victor 88516. Everybody has 
a favorite Caruso record. This one's 
mine . 

2) Fritz Kreisler and Efrem 
Zimbalist: "Concerto for Two Violins" 

(1915) . Victor 76028. This is 
Bach's famous Concerto in D, 
performed by two of the acoustic 
era's greatest violinists. First of 
a three-record set. 



8) George Gershwin with Paul 
Whiteman' s Orchestra: "Rhapsody in 
Blue" (1924) . Victor 55225. The 
first recording of Gershwin's jazz- 
age masterpiece, with the composer at 
the piano. The acoustic recording 
sounds delightfully primitive. 



: "Suite 

Victor 35699. 



9) Victor Concert 
in D Major" (1917) 

Fans of baroque and chamber music got 
precious few recordings before the LP 



3) John McCormack: "Adeste Fideles" 

(1915). Victor 74436. Better known 
as "0 Come All Ye Faithful." The 
young Irish tenor never sounded 
better. Halfway through, he is 
joined by an unnamed baritone, and 
the result is absolutely superb. 

4) Alma Gluck and Paul Reimers: "Du, 
du liegst mir im Herzen" (1914) . 
Victor 87182. A melodious lullaby 
sung in German. Good harmony and a 
beautiful tune . 

5) Caruso, Abbott, Homer, and Scotti: 
Quartet from Verdi ' s Rigoletto 

(1907) . Verdi's great vocal 

masterpiece sung by four of the 
greatest voices of the first decade 
of the century. 

6) Louise Homer: "America the 
Beautiful" (1925) . Victor 1074. The 
great alto at the end of her 27 year 
career proved she had lost none of 
her impeccable phrasing and delivery. 
A lovely rendition of a song many 
feel should have been our national 
anthem. 

7) Jascha Heifetz: "La Ronde des 
Lutins" (1918). Victor 74570. The 
17 year-old Heifetz demonstrates his 
unique technique. A dazzling 
demonstration by one of the century's 
great instrumentalists . 



10 ) Robert Wildhack : "Unnatural 
History" (1917) . Victor 18248. 

Until this one, pre -192 5 comedy 
records were a curiosity for me more 
than a source of humor. This one 
actually made me laugh. 

HIKE SHERMAN LIVES IN DALLAS, TEXAS. 
HE IS THE AUTHOR OF THE COLLECTOR'S 
GUIDE TO VICTOR RECORDS, THE 
DEFINITIVE BOOK ON VICTOR LABELS. 




MIKE SHERMAN SINGLES OUT THIS 1915 
CARUSO PERFORMANCE AS A FAVORITE. 
THE ABOVE 7 8 IS A LATE HMV PRESSING. 
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TEN GREAT RECORDS OF FEMALE SINGERS 

By Arthur E. Knight 



1) Irene Abendroth (soprano, 1872- 
1932): "Bel raggio" from Semiramide 

(Rossini) . Black G&T 43244, Dresden 
1902. Here is the greatest bel canto 
singing since Jenny Lind. Somehow 
all is squeezed on a 10" disc by slow 
playing and narrow grooves. She has 
that peculiar Dresden tone. She only 
sings the opening phrases to show 
what she can do! Abendroth' s fleet 
coloratura is so rapid it leaves one 
breathless. She seems able to swell 
on any note . 

2) Adelina Patti (soprano, 1843- 
1919) : "Pur dicesti" (Lotti) . Pink 
G&T 03052, 1905. Of course, Patti 
was nothing but a wreck when she 
recorded at 62- -but what a wreck! 
She sings the only correct version. 
All others fail - -Melba, Tetrazzini , 
McCormack, Farrar. It is a great red 
seal Victor. She has complete 
command of the aria, her lovely 
trills floating on the air, her bel 
canto fleet and true. 

3) Ellen Beach Yaw (soprano, 1869- 
1947) : "The Skylark" (Yaw) . Edison, 
1913 (also IRCC 3082) . This strange 
coloratura made very few records but 
did record for Berliner, Edison, 
Victor, Keen-O-Phone, Co-Art. The 
tune might be vulgar but notice what 
Yaw does with it! Fabled swelling on 
the tones, then tremendous trills, 
even in thirds (which sounds like a 
yodel) . She can hit the highest 
notes . Her one appearance at the Met 
was a failure, probably because she 
was a poor actress. She lived in 
Covina, California, running a place 
called "Lark Ellen Home . 11 Yellow 
jaundice did her in! 

4) Luisa Tetrazzini (soprano, 1871- 
1940): "Meco verrai (Pastorale)" from 
Rosalinda (Veracini) . Victor 88432, 
1913. Tetrazzini always sings like 
clockwork . This is a dazzling 
example. She could swell and die out 



twice in one breath. Early in her 
career the bottom was chesty with a 
gorgeous top, but by the time she 
recorded this, she could sing almost 
any soprano aria. She cut no bad 
discs. All are classics of how to 
sing: lovely trills, fine staccato 
notes, and great emotion. A friend 
of mine who heard her in 1932 in 
vaudeville said some of the splendor 
was gone but her voice rang out sweet 
and true. The mystery remains why 
she made no duets . And why did she 
cut no electrics? 

5) Guerrina Fabbri (contralto, 1868- 
1946) : "Cavatina" from Capuleti e i 
Montecchi (Bellini) . Red G&T 05009. 
Fabbri sings here in a man's role. 
Her voice is dark and rich, reaching 
to an earlier time of a coloratura 
contralto. Her rather harsh voice 
points a fine melody from an opera 
almost never heard today. She knows 
all the tricks, dotting all i's and 
crossing all t's. This evokes echoes 
of Pauline Viardot -Garcia . 

6) Marianne Brandt (contralto, 1842- 
1921) : "Brindisi" from Lucrezia 
Borgia (Donizetti) . IRCC 3 010, 
recorded in 1905. No one dreamed 
that this early contralto had 
recorded. She's 63 on this record. 
This is a great, dark German voice- -a 
typical homely contralto (and before 
Schumann -He ink) . She renders this 
short aria with great fire and elan. 
The trills, jumps, and fire are all 
there. The best versions are Pathe 
dubs, the poorest from a cylinder. 

7) Ernestine Schumann-Heink (con- 
tralto, 1861-1936) : "Parto, parto" 
from Clemen^a di Tito (Mozart) . 
Victor 88196, 1909. One of the great 
Mozart arias. Here is one of the 
best contraltos of all time: fabled 
bel canto, fine breath control , 
immense heart. Even in her old age 
she was a commanding figure! 



ARTHUR E . KNIGHT continued . . . 
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8) Lillian Nordica (soprano, 1857- 
1914) : "Ah rebeges, a mi vadul" from 

Hunyadi Laszlo (Erkel) . Columbia 
30144, 1907. This genius could sing 
almost everything! Fabulous high C's 
and the finest bel canto. Nordica 
did not like her records. In this 
disc, she goes absolutely wild with 
her high C's and trills. Every 
attempt to put her on a U.S. postage 
stamp has failed . Her birthplace 
still stands in Farmington, Maine, 
which is open to the public. 

9) Blanche Arral (soprano, 1865- 
1945) : "El Bolero Grande" (Vasseur) . 
Victor 64107. This is marvelous 
singing with clicking castanets and 
even yodeling! Her joy is apparent. 
Nobody knows why Arral had a second 
rate career. She even made radio 
broadcasts in her later years. She 
helped make the "Golden Age" great 
(the age ended about 1909) . 



10) Edith Mason (soprano, 1893 -c. 
1973) : "Air des bijoux" from Faust 

(Gounod) . Brunswick 50080, 1926. 
Here is one of the loveliest voices 
ever recorded. She seems to soar 
effortlessly through the aria with 
gorgeous tone and fabulous trills. 
She cut few discs and had an 
unremarkable career- -but eventually 
collectors began to swoon over her 
marvelous 78s. She wrote me many 
letters as Edith Mason Ragland! 



ARTHUR E. KNIGHT LIVES IN PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE ISLAND. HIS MANY ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED IN THE RECORD COLLECTOR ARE 
INVALUABLE SOURCES FOR COLLECTORS OF 
OPERA 78S. 
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TEN INDISPENSABLE RECORDS 



By 




iam R. Moran 



EDITOR'S INTRODUCTORY NOTE: Most 
readers of this journal know William 
Moran' s The Encyclopedic Discography 
of Victor Recordings , compiled with 
Ted Fagan. Here, as a substitute for 
commentary, Mr. Moran cites accurate 
speeds for ten outstanding operatic 
78s. This reminds us that we should 
judge performances only if discs are 
played at correct speeds. 

He writes in the second volume 
of the work cited above, "A deviation 
in speed of 4 rpm . . . changes the 
pitch (and thus the key) by one half 
tone 11 (xxxiii) . A wrong speed does 
injustice to an artist's interpreta- 
tion but also distorts tone quality 
of the sound. Inexplicably, Victor 
catalogs instruct Victrola owners to 
set a turntable regulator to 78 rpm 
and "never change it." 

Although speeds are given to two 
decimal points, readers are not 

to play records at such 
speeds . As Mr . Moran 

explains in his book, "The figures 
given correspond to the bands so 
named on a stroboscope designed for 
observation under a 60 Hz. lamp, or 
they are an arithmetical average of 
speeds falling between two named 
bands . . . " (xxxvi) . Listeners 
should try to adjust the turntable 
speed as closely as possible. • 

Mr. Moran writes that the third 
volume of The Encyclopedic 
Discography of Victor Recordings soon 
goes to press. Readers will have 
matrix numbers for all Victor catalog 
numbers from 1900 to 1926! - 



1) 



Jeanne 



(C-8332-2) 
75.00 rpm. 
Oct. 1909. 



Gerville-Reache : "Plus 
son obscurite" from La 

(Gounod) . Victor 88205 
30 Oct. 1909. Speed: 
Or IRCC 73 (C-8332-1) 29 
Speed: 75 . 00 . 



2) Ernestine Schumann-Heink: r « MV w f 
par to ma tu, ben mio" from La 

Clemenza di Tito (Mozart) . Victor 



88196 (also IRCC 31) (C-8231-3) 18 
Sept . 1909 . Speed : 75.00. 

3) Marcella Sembrich: "a) Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes" (Hahn) ; b) 
"Wohin?" (Schubert) . First ed. IRCC 
129 (also AGSB 88) (C-5046-1) 30 Jan. 
1908. Speed: 77.43. 



4) Emma Earnest "Dopo 1 

Victor 88344 (C-11307-1) 
43) 27 Nov. 1911. Speed: 



(Tosti) . 
(also IRCC 
77.43 . 



5) Ernestine Schumann-Heink & 
Caruso : " Se m' ami ancor . 
nostri monti" from II 

(Verdi) . Victor 89060 . 17 
1913. Speed 76.60. 



6) Dusolina Giannini: "Madre, 
vergine/Son giunta" from 
Destino (Verdi) . HMV DB 1217 
76 02) (CC15054/55) 17 Dec. 
Speed: 78.26. 



. Ai 



Jan. 



del 

(Victor 
1928. 



7) Hina Spani: "Ebben? ne andro 
lontana" from La Wally (Catalani) . 
MHV DB 1163 (Victor 7206) (CF-1627-1) 
3 April 1928. Speed 78.26. 

8) Ursula van Diemen & Berlin Phil. 
Choir: "Laudate dominum" (Mozart) . 

HMV EH 1223; C 2736 (Victor 11884) 
(CLR-4209-2A) 25 May 1928. Speed: 
78.26. 



9) 



Come Paride 



Antonio Scotti : 
soso" from Elisir d'. 
(Donizetti). Victor 85068 (IRCC-190; 
AGSB- 24) (C- 2361-1) 2 March 1905. 
Speed: 77 . 43 . 

10) Nellie Melba: "Songs My Mother 
Taught Me" (pf. Frank St. Leger) 
(Dvorak). Unpub. Victor 88553, 

issued by Stanford Archive of 
Recorded Sound as StARS 1000. 
Recorded 12 Jan. 1916. 

WILLIAM R. MORAN LIVES IN LA CANADA, 
CALIFORNIA. 



ROGER HARDING WAS A TRUE PIONEER IN THE INDUSTRY, MAKING CYLINDERS 
AND DISCS FROM 1896 TO 1901. HE DIED IN 1901, WEEKS AFTER MAKING 
VERY EARLY VICTOR DISCS. HE ALSO WROTE SONGS. A FULL ACCOUNT OF 
HIS CAREER IS GIVEN BY JOE MARTEL IN ISSUE #65 OF AMBEROLA GRAPHIC. 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78S - 25 

By Warren Hodgdon 



1) Alma Gluck: "Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny" (Vic 74420) . I know, I 
know, this record sold a million and 
it seems like every one of them 
exists to this very day. But take a 
few minutes and listen closely to 
this wonderful disc. Gluck' s voice 
is pure, sweet, and hauntingly 
beautiful. Listen especially to the 
final chorus- -the orchestra stops 
playing and she gently softens her 
voice, which marvelously blends with 
the Orpheus Quartet's fine harmony. 
It sold a million and not without 
some valid reasons. 

2) American Legion Official Band: 
"Over There Medley Pt #1&2» (Vic 
24433) . This 1933 record seldom 
shows up, but if you get a chance to 
pick it up, you should. A great band 
and a splendid arrangement of WWI 
songs . 

3) Clarence Williams Washboard Five: 
"Take Your Black Bottom Outside" (OK 

8462). Great jazz, topped off by a 
foot tapping scat vocal by Clarence. 
A fun record. 

4) Peerless Quartet: "Where The 
Sunset Turns The Ocean's Blue to 
Gold" (Vic 19885) . My love for 
quartet singing puts this one on my 
"Ten Most Played" list. It always 
brings a tear to my eye. 

5) Mobile Four: "Toot Toot Dixie 
Bound/Eliza" (Col 14357-D) . Two 
great examples of novelty black vocal 
harmony. I still don't know which 
side I like best. Everyone that I've 
ever played these sides for says, 
"Wow- -great ! " Sadly, it is very 
scarce. 

6 ) Richard Crooks : "One Alone/When 
You're Away" (Vic 1370). What a 
voice! Has America ever produced his 
equal? Two outstanding songs and, 
again, I don't know which I prefer. 



7 ) King Oliver ' s Dixie Syncopators : 
"Someday Sweetheart" (Voc 105 9) . I 
think this is by far the best version 
of this often recorded jazz tune. It 
is also the most common of Oliver's 
Vocalions, if there is such a thing. 

8) Lawrence Tibbett: "Largo Al 
Factotum" from Rossini's Barber of 
Seville (Vic 73 53) . Other renditions 
pale when compared to this one. It 
has to be one of the greatest 
performances ever! 

9) Arthur Pryor: "Blue Belles of 
Scotland" (Vic 31109). If you don't 
possess this 12" Deluxe, I'm not 
surprised. It is plainly and simply 
as rare as hen's teeth. But its 
rarity is exceeded by Pryor' s 
phenomenal trombone execution . Here 
is , unquestionably, the greatest 
trombone soloist of all time, 
playing, again unquestionably, his 
greatest recorded performance . I 
picked this up a year ago and it may 
well be my most prized possession. I 
am in awe each time I play it! 

10) Uncle Dave Macon & Fruit Jar 
Drinkers: "I'se Gwine Back to Dixie" 

(Voc 5157) . A fine hillbilly version 
of a classic I love listening to. 

WARREN HODGDON LIVES IN AMES BURY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78S 

By Charles Riddell 



1) Billy Murray: "Little Ford Rambled 
Right Along" (Victor 17755) . This 
epitomizes the lost art of the comic 
song. At a time when other artists- - 
Collins and Harlan, Billy Williams, 
Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Bert 
Williams- -also performed in this 
style, Billy Murray stood at the 
forefront with a recording career 
that began in 18 96 and continued 
until at least 1941. This enjoyable 
song about the strengths of a Model 
"T" Ford would be excellent for 
advertising today. The words to this 
version have been altered slightly 
from the original sheet music, 
enabling it to flow more smoothly. 
The recording that Billy Murray made 
for Edison follows the sheet music 
more closely but lacks the polish and 
finesse of this Victor performance. 

2) Billy Murray and Monroe Silver: 
"Oh, How We Love Our Alma Mater" 

(Victor 20517) . This gem was 

recorded around the time these two 
artists performed with the "Eight 
Popular Victor Recording Artists . " 
More than one listening may be 
required to take in all of the puns 
in this song. The sound quality of 
this disc demonstrates the fullness 
of tone that Victor could often 
capture on early orthophonic records . 

3) Bert Williams: "Can't Get Away 
From It" (Columbia 1504) . Performed 
by the great black comedian and 
"Ziegfeld Follies' 1 star, this song 
has a clever text and infectious 
ragtime tempo. This has exceptional 
sound quality for the period. 

4) The Eveready Hour Group: "Down 
South" (Victor 35823) . All I can say 
is that this almost borders on high 
fidelity- -in the late 1920s! The 
sound is clear and has a full rich 
bass, which allows the listener to 



enjoy the music from its subdued 
beginning to its lively ending. 

5) Enrico Caruso: "Rachel! quand du 

1 from La Juive (Victor 
The tenor immortalized this 
one of his final recording 
thus leaving his mark on 
of Eleazar, his last great 
for the Metropolitan Opera 
Although Caruso was 
ill at the time, the dark 
quality of his voice 
with focused vocal power 
him to bring ( to this 
performance a depth of sound and 
emotion not heard on many of his 
earlier recordings. 



88625) . 
aria at 
sessions , 
the role 
creation 
Company . 
seriously 
baritonal 
combined 
enabled 



6) Richard Crooks: "For You With 
Love" (Private recording- -196 7 , song 
composed by E. Warren) . I had the 
good fortune to know Mr. Crooks 
during the last years of his life. 
This private recording, a copy of 
which has been in my collection since 
shortly after it was made, demon- 
strates a vocal amplitude which was 
not captured on many of his earlier 
commercial recordings . This live 
performance also shows that at the 
age of 67, twenty- two years after 
retirement, Crooks could sing better 
than many younger singers. 

7) Dame Clara Butt: "Abide With Me" 

(Columbia 88385) . This famous 

English contralto was a vocal 
phenomenon. On this recording we 
hear her unique tonal quality and 
vocal power- -a majestic singer. 



8) John McCormack: "II mio 
from Don Giovanni (Victor 74484 
This Irish tenor displays a melodic 
style and exceptional breath control 
not heard from many singers. A 
serious student of voice could 
much from this recording. 
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9) Amelita Galli -Cured. : "Bell Song" 
from Lakme (Victor 74510) . To my 
ear, this soprano is one of the best 
exponents of coloratura singing . 
When in its prime, her voice seemed 
to float and soar. Although the aria 
has been slightly edited, this 
recording is still one of my favorite 
examples of Galli-Curci' s singing. 



10) Rosa Ponselle: "Ritorna vincitor" 
from Aida (Victor 6437) . This 
recording shows why this dramatic 
soprano was called "the Caruso in 
skirts.' 1 Her dark, declamatory style 
blended with a lyric vocal line 
demonstrates the reason Gatti-Cazazza 
and Caruso wanted her to appear in La 
Forza del Destino, which opened the 
1918 Metropolitan Opera season. 



CHARLES RIDDELL LIVES IN SANDY, UTAH. 



The Greatest Attraction on the Concert Stage 



THE 



BIG 



THREE 






DALMORES 

The Great French Tenor 



BIG IN VOICE 



DE CISNEROS 

The celebrated American 
Mezzo-Soprano 



ARIMONDI 

Greatest Living Basso-Profundo 



BIG IN REPUTATION 



IN REPERTOIRE UlvJ IN BOX OFFICE POWER 

APPEARING IN COSTUME 



BOOKIXG NOW. 

SEASON 1916-17 



ALBERT D. GOULD, 1303 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111 



1 idea is not entirely novel, as this 
suggests. The ad proclaims these arti 
repertoire, reputation, and box office power. Photos 



"The Three 
Musical Ameri 



ad from a 1916 issue of 
sts are "big" in voice, 
suggest literally big? 
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TEN FAVORITE 78S I PLAY MOST OFTEN 

By Neil T. Corning 



1) William A. Kennedy: "In the Valley 
Near Sleivenamon" (Columbia) . I call 
this #1. It actually got me started 
in record collecting. My aunt 
brought it, with others, to a family 
gathering. Playing it, I was 
mesmerized and begged her to let me 
keep it. Kennedy, who had a 
beautiful high tenor voice, made 
discs from the '20s to the '40s, 
appearing on Columbia acoustics and 
Viva-tonals as well as Brunswick, 
Decca, and Victor. If anyone has 
more information on Kennedy, I'd love 
to hear. r - 

2) John McCormack: "Mother Machree" 

(Victor) . I played this many times 
for my mother and have played it in 
her memory a thousand times since. 
It is always a moving experience. I 
consider this a consummate perform- 
ance by the greatest singer of songs. 
I'm a McCormack fan of the highest 

order . 

3 ) Giovanni Martinelli : "Fascisti 
Hymn" (Victor) . I can only classify 
this record as "vocal fireworks." I 
play this to amaze other collectors. 

4) Richard Crooks and Lawrence 
Tibbett : "Crucifix" (Vinyl 78 test 
pressing) . Two of the most beautiful 
male voices God ever gave are 
serenely blended in a magnificent 
performance . Why this record was 
never released on a regular issue is 
almost a crime against music. This 
takes my breath away every time I 
play it. 



5) Richard Crooks : "The Holy City" 

(Victor) . Another amazing vocal 
performance . Surpasses performances 
of the many others, male and female, 
who have essayed this. Also my 
wife's favorite of my collection. 

6) John McCormack: "All Through the 
Night" (HMV) . A late McCormack 
performance bringing all his 
interpretive skills and lifetime of 
feeling to bear. One must hear it to 
realize the depths conveyed by the 
master storyteller of song. 

7) Sir Harry Lauder: "Keep Right On 
to the End of the Road" (Victor) . 
There is a message for all of us in 
this song. Always a fan of Lauder, I 
admire the man and the message. 

8) Beniamino Gigli: "Santa Lucia" 

(Victor) . A lifting performance 
utilizing several distinct vocal 
shadings. Gigli, always in all 
things, of the beautiful voice. 

9) John Charles Thomas: "Bendermeer' s 
Stream" (Victor) . Just a beautiful 
singing performance. 

10) Emilio De Gogorza: "Juanita" 

(Victor) . A melodious, lilting 

performance by an underrated per- 
former. A great favorite of mine. 
De Gogorza was a record pioneer, a 
consistent performer, and a wonderful 
singer for over 30 years. 

NEIL CORNING LIVES IN PEABODY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78S 

By Marty Hobbs 
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I divide my "ten most played 78s" 
into two categories. The first five 
are recent finds. I play recently 
acquired records many times before 
they become part of my collection. 
The last five are all time favorites. 
Choosing for this category is hard: 
all my 26,000 78s are favorites. 

RECENT FINDS - - FROM THIS YEAR: 

1) Leo Reisman: "What Is This Thing 
Called Love?" (Victor 22282) . The 
great trumpeter Bubber Miley was in 
Reisman' s band and is heard here in a 
wonderful muted solo, backed by 
Adrian Rollini on bass sax. 

2) Tommy Dorsey: "Ya Got Me" (Victor 
26030) . Edythe Wright sings this one 
with solos by Bud Freeman on tenor 
sax, Yank Lawson on trumpet, and 
Tommy on trombone. This record 
eluded me for many years even though 
it is not rare. 

3 ) Georgia Melodians : "Wait' 11 You 
See My Gal" (Edison 51338) . Hot jazz 
at the staid old Thomas Edison 
studio! The joint was jumping on 
this 1924 date. 

4 ) Indiana Hotel Broadcasters : 
"Spanish Mama" (Champion 15110) . 
Some of the fun of record collecting 
is bringing to light facts behind 
some pseudonyms used by bands or 
record companies. This one turns out 
to be Joe Candullo & His Everglades 
Orchestra (per Brian Rust) . 



5) 



Red 



McKenzie & 

' (Vocalion 3898) . Bobby 
Hackett plays a lovely cornet solo. 

OLD FAVORITES: 

6) Frank Trumbauer & Orchestra: 
"Borneo" (OKeh 41039) . This features 
an intimate chase chorus between Bix 
Beiderbecke on cornet and Frank 
Trumbauer on C-melody sax. 



7) Louis Armstrong & His Savoy 
Ballroom Five: "No One Else But You" 

(OKeh 8669) . Louis teams up with 
Earl Hines and Don Redman. It is 
hard to say any one Armstrong record 
stands out: all are great. 



8) Harlem Hot Chocolates: "Sing You 
Sinners" (Hit-of - the-Week 1045) . A 
pseudonym for Duke Ellington & 
Orchestra. This is a 1930 recording 
on a paper pressing. Cootie Williams 
plays the expressive trumpet chorus. 



9) Duke Ellington & Orchestra 
Man Blues" (Bluebird B-6450) . 
finest baritone sax solo is 
here- -done by Harry Carney. 



"Old 

The 
heard 



10) George Olsen & Orchestra: 
"T' ain't No Sin To Take Off Your Skin 
and Dance Around In Your Bones" 

(Victor 22279) . Just for fun! 



MARTY HOBBS 
CALIFORNIA. 



LIVES IN CUPERTINO , 



BLACK S WHITE 

BLUES BEFORE DAWN 

(Leonard Feather) 

1 206 B ( J 

BW 55 V-X 



Recorded 
NYC. 12-29-44 



BARNEY BIGARD and his ORCHESTRA 

with GEORGIE AULO 

Joe Thomas, Trumpet; Seorgie Auld, AltOj 
Sax; Barney Bigard, Clarinet; Leonard Feath- 
er, Piano; Chuck Wayne, Guitar; Stan 
Levey, Drums; Billy Taylor, floss 

Supervised By 
Leonard Feather 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78S 

By Carl N. Schueler 



1) Nat M. Wills: "No News, or What 
Killed the Dog" (Columbia 1765) . It 
makes me laugh every time I hear it, 
and friends really enjoy it. The 
punch line- -"Other than that, there 
ain't no news" --is excellent. 

2) Milton Hayes: "The Meanderings of 
Monty" (Columbia 3233- -England) . He 
talks on both sides of the record and 
in the process tells you nothing! 
Leaves one in total confusion. 

3) Frank Stanley: "Down Deep Within 
the Cellar" (Oxford 125) . The lyrics 
are basically meaningless but, oh, 
those low notes he sings I 

4) Spike Jones: "Cocktails for Two" 

(Victor 20-1628) . The epitome of the 
parody technique of Spike Jones and 
those crazy singers and musicians! 

5) Boswell Sisters: "Shine On, 
Harvest Moon" (Brunswick 6173) . They 
sang in a peculiar style that came 
and went in a short period of time. 
Nothing quite like it again. 

6 ) Cliff Edwards : "Hard Hearted 
Hannah" (Perfect 12133) . I like his 
vocal "vamping" and light style in 
both happy and sad songs . 

7) "At The Ball, That's All" (Male 
Quartet: Little Wonder 61). When 
playing this, I always envision 
Laurel and Hardy dancing to this 
number in their movie Way Out West. 

8) Eddie Cantor & the Georgians: "If 
You Do--What You Do" (from Kid Boots: 
Columbia 56 -D) . Excellent jazz as 
back up music to a very risque song! 
Not the routine Cantor number. It is 
in a snap-your- fingers style. 



9) Fats Waller: "Your Feet's Too Big" 

(Bluebird 10500) . Very funny lyrics 
--silly but done so well. 



10) Paul Whiteman: "Mississippi Mud & 
I Left My Sugar Standing in the Rain" 

(Victor 20783) . Or just "Mississippi 
Mud"--or almost any Paul Whiteman 78. 



CARL N. SCHUELER 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK. 
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WHO KNOWS? 



Some readers mailing in 
responses to the first issue of 
Victrola and 78 Journal included 
questions. Victrola and 78 Journal 
invites everyone to submit questions 
which can be offered to all readers. 
Or if you can answer questions, send 
a note and I will forward answers to 
the intended recipients as well as 
print answers in the next issue. 

Bob Beaman of Santa Rosa, 
California, asks this: "What voltage 
is the battery used on the Duncan 
shut off switch used on the Edison 
Disc phonos?' 1 Does anyone know? 

Here is a question from an 
Oregon reader : "May collectors 
examine what Jim Walsh left to the 
Library of Congress?" Can any 
readers say something about what Jim 
Walsh donated to the Library of 
Congress? I will soon print a Walsh 
bibliography. Can someone with back 
issues of Hobbies help me fill gaps? 

THE QUESTION OF "Z" PRESSINGS 

One reader raised the subject of 
11 z" shellac used for some Victor 
Orthophonic 78s in the 1930s, which 
led to discussions among Northern 
Calif ornian collectors . The "z" 
appears immediately below the VE in 
the runoff area of certain Victor 
discs, but it appears rarely. 
Michael Sherman mentions the special 
"z" shellac on page 68 of The 
Collector' s Guide to Victor Records: 

A small "z" stamped in the run-off 
area indicated the use of a 
premium grade of shellac which 
yielded a superior pressing with 
lower than normal surface noise. 

Mr. Sherman says more in a 
recent letter to me: "On the half 
dozen or so pressings in my 
collection, all appear to be on 12" 
Red Seals of label styles VIII. C. & 



FOR READERS 



D. (pressed in the 1930-35 period) . 
I ' m not saying that they didn 1 1 
appear on any other sizes or colors- - 
I just haven't seen any 10 inch 
pressings or black labels." 

My curiosity aroused, I shuffled 
through several boxes of 10 inch 
Victor Red Seal 78s and found the 
following with "z" in the run-off: 

1) Emilio De Gogorza: "Juanita/In 
Old Madrid" (1179) 

2) Fritz Kreisler: "Souvenir/Old 
Folks At Home" (1325) 

3) Amelita Galli-Curci: "Home 
Sweet Home/Last Rose of Summer" 
(1355) 

4) Lawrence Tibbett : "Cuban Love 
Song/Tramps At Sea" (1550) 

I own four copies of De Gorgoza's 
electric version of "Juanita/In Old 
Madrid" but only one has a "z" 
stamped in the runoff. The sound 
quality is indeed impressive. The 
Galli-Curci disc is the oddest since 
only one side has the "z" even though 
the entire disc would have been 
pressed from the same material. 
Questions worth addressing: 

1) How rare- -or common- -are "z" 
pressings? 

2) Can we pinpoint the years 
during which Victor pressed 
them? 

3) What is the ratio of ten inch 
"z" discs to twelve inch? 

4) Does "z" appear in the runoff 
of classical titles only, or 
does "z" sometimes appear on 
black label discs? 

5) How often were entire classical 
sets pressed on "z" shellac? 

6) How is this shellac different 
from that used for other 78s? 

If you can supply information about 
Victor's "z M pressings, drop a line. 
Or send in questions for readers. 



A LOOK AT S.H. DUDLEY, RECORDING PIONEER 

By Tim Gracyk 



The name S.H. Dudley is 
important for two different 
researchers : those interested in 
early recordings and those interested 
in early black musicals. The two 
S.H. Dudleys --one white, one black- - 
were both pioneers in their own ways 
but they should not be confused. 
This article focuses on the S.H. 
Dudley known to 78 collectors, but I 
will say a few words about the other 
S.H. Dudley. 

That two performers of the same 
generation shared this name seems a 
coincidence, nothing more. The white 
S.H. Dudley used it as a stage name 
before the black S.H. Dudley gained 
popularity. The latter, born Sherman 
Houston Dudley on May 12, 1872, 
merely used his real initials. The 
two men probably never met. 

But the relationship between the 
two Dudleys is more complex than one 
might first assume. The white Dudley 
curtailed his singing around 1903 to 
take on important responsibilities as 
assistant manager of the Victor 
Artist and Repertoire Department . 
Victor's Calvin Child was so busy 
with celebrity singers- -that is, Red 
Seal artists- -that for a time the 
white Dudley became responsible for 
what appeared on black seal or 
"popular" Victor records. In other 
words, the white Dudley was in a 
position to help black performers of 
this time. 

But this was not an enlightened 
period for Victor. Columbia was 
better at promoting its few black 
artists under contract, such as Bert 
Williams and C. Carroll Clark, than 
Victor. For the short time Bert 
Williams recorded for Victor (before 
Dudley's tenure as assistant record- 
ing director) , Williams was cast as a 
"coon" singer whereas for the many 
years Williams recorded for Columbia, 



he covered a wider range of comic 
material. How blacks were 

stereotyped in comic songs and how 
most were denied opportunities by the 
studios are rich topics for other 
articles and even books. 



THE BLACK S.H. DUDLEY 



The S.H. Dudley mentioned in 
histories of black theater was an 
important performer and producer for 
the Smart Set Company (see Jas 
Obrecht's article on Mamie Smith in 
this issue for more references to the 
important Smart Set Company) . He was 
also a booking agent for black talent 
and owned theaters. His musicals 
featured all black casts and traveled 
widely. One of his shows- -His Honor, 
the Barber- -played at the Majestic 
Theater in New York in 1911, which is 
noteworthy since rarely did an all 
black cast work so close to the heart 
of Broadway's theater district. This 
show was successful enough to be 
mentioned in the Dramatic Mirror (May 
8, 1911) and Variety (May 13, 1911) . 
The female lead of this show was Ada 
Overton Walker, widow of George 
Walker (Bert Williams' partner) . The 
next year, Sherman Houston Dudley 
returned for an engagement at Hurtig 
and Seamon's Music Hall with a show 
titled Dr. Beans From Boston. 

The productions His Honor, the 
Barber and Dr. Beans From Boston 
introduced comic songs that were 
later recorded by white artists. The 
fact that the black Dudley never 
recorded explains why he is unknown 
to most record collectors. He 
introduced to audiences the comic 

CONTINUED . . . 



DUDLEY continued . . . 

"Come After Breakfast, Bring 'long 

You' Lunch and Leave 'fore Supper 

Time," which was recorded by Arthur 

Collins for Columbia. 

If the Victor Talking Machine 

Company had gambled more on black 
talent around 1911-12, the black S.H. 
Dudley might have been a perfect 
choice for making discs. But was the 
white S.H. Dudley in a position to 
promote black talent at Victor? 

Jim Walsh wrote about recording 
pioneer S.H. Dudley in three issues 
of Hobbies: January 1944, February 
1944, and May 1946. Walsh's main 
source was a long letter Dudley sent 
to Walsh in 1931. To quote Dudley's 
own words, he became the executive 
who selected "each month 50 to 100 
numbers for the monthly bulletin" and 
who made sure "that artists were 
engaged to sing them. " Moreover, 
Dudley had to "test all the new 
records, sometimes 500 a month" and 
"scout for new singers." He was 
assistant manager of the Victor 
Artist and Repertoire Department from 
around 1903 to 1919. Eddie King 
later worked in this capacity. 
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Even after we discount some 
exaggeration of duties in the letter 
( for example , Dudley claims he 
revised The Victor Book of the Opera 
"annually" but, with one exception, 
the book did not come out that 
often) , we can conclude he was in a 
position to promote black talent if 
he had been so inclined. 

Incidentally, here is Jim 
Walsh's own assessment of Dudley's 
achievements as assistant director : 
"Mr. Dudley was noted for the 
rigorous manner in which he excluded 
ob j ectional material from Victor 
lists and refused to allow the 
trashier types of popular songs to be 
recorded. " Walsh overlooks that 
these were years during which "Nigger 
Loves His 'Possum" (Victor 17256) was 
a big seller for the company and 
Ralph Bingham cracked jokes about 
lynchings on "Jests From Georgia" 
(Victor 17818) . But I will say no 
more about complex racial issues here 
since I want to examine Dudley's 
considerable achievements as singer 
and author. 

CONTINUED . . . 
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RIGOLETTO 









7E 

Grand Opera in Four Acts, by G. VERDI. 

Puke of Mantua Payne Clarke 

Rigoletto, his Court Jester ' Otto Rathjenb 

Sparafucile, a Bravo Franz Vetta 

Count Monterone Pier Delasco 



E. N. Knight 



Morullo 

Borsa V Friends of the Duke -J Wm Stephens 

Count Ceprano ) ( S. H. Dudley 

An Usher George Warde 

Gilda, Rigoletto's Daughter Georgine yon Januschowsky 

Giovanna, her Nurse Marie Freebert 

Macalena, Sparaf utile's Sister Jessica De Vernet 

Countess Ceprano Rose Emerson 

A Page Jennie Flower 
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S.H. DUDLEY AS 
RECORDING PIONEER 

The S.H. Dudley known to 
collectors of early discs was born 
Samuel Holland Rous in Greencastle, 
Indiana, in January of 1864. He 
adopted the name S . H . Dudley as a 
stage name early in his career, and 
this is the name used for most of his 
recordings for Berliner, Victor, and 
Edison. On Victor, he was sometimes 
issued as Frank Kernell. His real 
name, Samuel Holland Rous, appears as 
the byline for some editions of the 
impressive Victor Book of the Opera. 

William Moran informs me that 
the new volume of The Encyclopedic 
Discography of Victor Records, which 
is ready to go to press, is dedicated 
to Samuel Holland Rous. A photo of 
Rous is the book's frontispiece. 

S.H. Dudley was one of the best 
baritones to record at the turn of 
the century. He was in the right 
place at the right time in the sense 
that his voice suited the crude 
recording devices of the time better 
than most voices. When technology 
improved enough for more voices to 
record adequately, his voice was no 
longer in high demand. Most of 
Dudley's solo recordings took place 
from 1899 to 1904, after which there 
is a noticeable drop off. 

The number of recordings he made 
in that brief period at the very turn 
of the century is astonishing. In a 
1946 letter to Jim Walsh, Dudley even 
calls himself the Bing Crosby of 
1900- -"more records were sold of 
Dudley, Kernell , duets , quartets , 
than of any other singer of the time" 
(see the May 1946 issue of Hobbies) . 

According to Dudley, his was an 
untrained voice. He wrote to Walsh, 
"I jumped into opera without ever 
having a single voice lesson." He 
spent some early years of his career 



singing opera with touring companies, 
by 1890 touring with the Grand 
English Opera Company, which featured 
the great American soprano Emma Juch. 
See the program notes accompanying 
this article- -these productions were 
given in Los Angeles on December 26 
and 27, 1890, with Dudley at age 26 
singing small baritone roles in Faust 
and i?igro2etto. 

I can not be certain when Dudley 
made his very first recordings, which 
were Edison brown wax cylinders. 
David Rocco, a collector of pioneer 
recordings who has acquired many 
Dudley discs, can trace Dudley to 
1896. Jim Walsh states in the 
October 1962 issue of Hobbies that 
the Edison quartet was organized 
"about 18 94 to make soft brown wax 
cylinders . Original members were 
Roger Harding , J . K . Reynard , S.H. 
Dudley, and William F. Hooley. " If 
such a quartet existed as early as 
18 94, it may have used another name. 

Dudley recalls for Walsh in a 
1931 letter (quoted in the January 
1944 issue of Hobbies) that the 
singer Steve Porter, putting together 
a quartet for recording, recruited 
Dudley as a second tenor. Porter is 
absent from Walsh's list of original 
Edison quartet members but perhaps 
Porter was only recruiting. I do not 
know whether Dudley at any point 
actually recorded as second tenor. 

Dudley became important as 
baritone for the "Edison Male 
Quartette" and Haydn (or Hayden) 
Quartet. Dudley recalls in the 1931 
letter how in the earliest days at 
the studio he sang "simple old- 
fashioned stuff- -Old Oaken Buckett ; 
Hail , Jerusalem- -but the singing 
position was decidedly cramping, as 
the crude methods of recording made 
it necessary for us to bump our heads 
close together." Soon Dudley made 
his first solo recording for Edison. 
The song was "The Chili Widow." 



DUDLEY continued . . . 
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The earliest year of a Dudley- 
disc recording that David Rocco can 
trace is 1898. This is a Berliner. 
A 1912 Victor catalog shows Dudley as 
a member of the Victor Light Opera 
Company- -he probably sang rarely in 
this capacity and such performances 
would probably have been his last on 
disc. L.E. Andersen has discovered 
Dudley on Edison cylinder #9502, 
which means Edison was releasing 
cylinders featuring Dudley as solo 
artist as late as March 1907 despite 
his position at Victor. One wonders 
what other Victor executives felt 
about such moonlighting! The Dudley 
recording to stay longest in the 
Victor catalogue was the popular "Red 
Wing, " sung with Henry MacDonough--it 
was still available as late as 1925 
on Victor 17233 though it was 
recorded two decades earlier. 

Despite Dudley' s background in 
opera, he was valued in the recording 
studios at the century's turn for 
singing popular tunes of the day, 
including patriotic , marching , and 
"coon" songs. (The opera background 
turned invaluable when Dudley later 
put together The Victor Book of the 
Opera.) Some selections are actually 
identified as " topical songs " on 
labels, such as "The Man Behind" from 
the show The Medal and the Maid. He 
recorded this in early 1904 as both a 
10" (Monarch 2681) and 12" (Deluxe 
31197) . Dudley was also one of four 



singers to popularize on disc "Meet 
Me In St. Louis, Louis" in 1904. 
Others are Billy Murray, Will F. 
Denny, and J. W. Myers. 

Dudley was remarkably versatile 
in the studios, equally polished as 
solo artist, as whistler, as member 
of a duet (often teamed with tenor 
Harry MacDonough or John Bieling) , or 
as member of a quartet. Dudley was 
comfortable singing sentimental 
ballads (he harmonizes beautifully 
with Harry MacDonough on "Sweet 
Adeline") and comic tunes of the day. 

One such comic number is "Not By 
a Dam Side" (Victor 1090) , recorded 
on different dates , beginning 
November 9, 1901 and, finally, on 
September 22, 1903. The song 

describes a young man eagerly showing 
his bride-to-be the home he has 
bought, but she thinks the house is 
too near a mill's dam. Her sweetness 
disappears as she protests that she 
could never live near a dam. The 
humor resides in this "little maid" 
uttering "dam" often and vehemently: 

Not by a dam side 

Will I live with you 

Not by a dam side 

Would your love be true 

You promise me your tender care 

You say that we'll be happy there 

My love with you I'll ever share 

But not by a dam side 

CONTINUED . . . 
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Friday Wight, December 26, 1890, 

FAUST 

A Lyric Drama in Five Acts, by CHARLES GOUNOD. 

Faust Payne Clarke 

Valentine Leo Stormont 

Mephistopheles Franz Vetta 

Brander &. H. Dudley 

Siebel Louise Meislingrr 

Martha Marie Freebert 

Marguerite ..................................... Georgine von Januschowsky 

Chorus Students, Soldiers, People, etc. 
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Dudley's diction here is excellent. 
Sneaking "not by a damn sight" onto a 
record with the pretense that "dam 
side" is uttered may seem a belabored 
joke to listeners today but, 
paradoxically, oaths slipped into 
comic songs remind us that oaths were 
taboo in popular entertainment then. 

Another oath is slipped into 
Dudley's "Miss Helen Hunt," which 
offers the punch line "Go to Helen 
Hunt for it" (recorded in 1899 for 
Edison, in 1900 for Victor) . Other 
artists uttered pseudo-profanities . 
In 1909 Victor boldly issued Billy 
Murray singing "The Whole Damm 
Family" (16214) --it did not remain in 
the catalogue long. A decade later 
lyricists would sneak "hell" into 
songs more frequently, as in "If You 
Knock the 1 L' Out of Kelly" from the 
show Strep This Way and in Billy 
Willi ams ' " I ' ve Found Ke 1 ly " 
(Columbia A2505) : "She's as warm as 
those two letters/That separate the 
'k' from the 'y.'" Billy Murray 
hints at the oath in "If War Is What 
Sherman Said It Was" (Victor 17826) . 

I am interested in hearing 
Dudley sing on another early Victor 
disc with "dam" in the title: "Yuba 
Dam" (#36) , a 7" disc recorded in the 
pre-matrix days (on May 23, 1900) and 
again on July 26, 1904. The song is 
described in the Improved Gram-o- 
phone catalog as "A very funny play 
on the Western town of that name." I 
assume the humor resides in our 
hearing the oath "you be damned." My 
father lives in Yuba City in Yuba 
County, California, and showed me the 
plaque commemorating the occasions 
the Yuba area suffered a century ago 
from water running over the banks of 
the Feather and Yuba rivers . No Yuba 
Dam exists --that was the problem. 

As assistant recording director 
at Victor, S.H. Dudley put together 
the alphabetical record catalogs 
issued each year, which themselves 
where based on the Victor monthly 
supplements that Dudley wrote from 
1903 to 1916 or so. These catalogs 
should interest all collectors for 
various reasons. Since I cannot give 



here the detailed analysis these 
catalogs deserve, this topic will be 
saved for a future article. 

VICTOR BOOK OF THE OPERA 

Dudley deserves special 
recognition as author of The Victor 
Book of the Opera, or, as some 
editions are titled, The Victrola 
Book of the Opera. The book first 
appeared in 1912 and sold for 75 
cents, the price that year of a ten- 
inch black label or purple label 
Victor disc. 

The book was expanded in 1913. 
This blue covered second edition is 
by far the rarest of the many 
editions, probably because the first 
edition, which went through many 
printings, had basically met the 
demand of that time. The first three 
editions appeared anonymously but an 
author's name was given when the 
fourth edition was issued in 1917: 
Samuel Holland Rous. 

The book was priced reasonably 
because it was really an elaborate 
advertisement for Victor products , 
listing by number and price the 78s 
on which Victor artists perform 
notable arias. Information is given 
in a tasteful , straightforward 
manner- -a contrast to how Victor 
products are pushed in Victor 
catalogs. Consider this line about 
John McCormack from the November 1917 
Victor catalog: "Feeling that only 
the Victor was able to faithfully 
reproduce his voice, Mr. McCormack 
has entered into an exclusive 
agreement expiring February, 193 8 . 11 
This is from the entry for Melba: 
"Like all the greatest singers of the 
world, the diva makes records 
exclusively for the Victor" (italics 
in original) . The Victor Book of the 
Opera is never as catty. 

Everything was tastefully done . 
The paper, the binding, and the cover 
were all top quality; illustrations 
were plentiful; opera summaries were 
accurate and well-written; arias were 



CONTINUED . . . 
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sensitively translated (though the 
language seems archaic today) ; the 
selection of operas was broad, with 
many modern or obscure operas 
included. Books came in protective 
boxes, few of which survive. 

The occasional error is found. 
Bill Knorp points out an amusing typo 
in the L' Africaine chapter of the 
first three editions. This pertains 
to the duet " Sei 1 ' angiol diletto 11 
("Oh, Guardian Angel!") . In listings 
of double-faced L' Africaine records, 
the duet is listed as "Sei 1' angiol 
di letto" -- "letto" in Italian means 
"bed." A song marvelling at an angel 
in bed must have raised eyebrows! 

Some statements in The Victor 
Book of the Opera can be challenged, 
such as this introductory comment 
about Otello: "After having given the 
world his splendid Aida, Verdi rested 
on his laurels and was silent for 
sixteen years." But Verdi composed 
the Messa Da Requiem and dramatically 
revised Simon Boccanegra during these 
years. I wish my own silences were 
as eloquent! Rarely do statements 
need much qualification. The books 
served as bibles for opera buffs over 
decades because they are reliable. 

I am struck by what is left out 
of these books that sold well around 
the time America fought Germany. 
Flipping through various editions, I 
notice the book omits details from 
Wagner' s most nationalist operas . 
The book's summary of Lohengrin opens 
this way: "King Henry of Germany 
arrives at Antwerp and finds Brabant 
in almost a state of anarchy." In 
truth, King Henry rallies the men for 
battles on Germany's eastern border: 
"Mit Gott fur deutschen Reiches 
Ehr' !" ("With God arise for Germany's 
honor!"). Only part of Han Sachs' 
last aria from Die Meistersinger is 
translated in editions that cite the 
aria at all. Lines about honoring 
German masters ("Ehrt eure deutschen 
Meister") and holy German art ("die 
heil'ge deutsche Kunst!") are absent. 

By 1919, S.H. Dudley gave up his 
main duties at Victor. Dudley wrote 



to Jim Walsh that Victor awarded the 
retiring executive a pension on 
condition that Dudley would not join 
a rival company. 

He continued working on The 
Victor Book of the Opera until around 
the mid 1930s. Even after he stopped 
working on editions, many of his 
summaries continued intact although 
his name is nowhere mentioned in 
these late editions. Conductor and 
author Charles O'Connell revised the 
ninth edition so that photographs of 
new Victor Red Seal artists replaced 
old illustrations. Also, additional 
operas were included and a few new-- 
and expanded- -summaries supplanted 
the old. Whereas Andrea Chenier gets 
a mere page in early editions with no 
illustration despite Caruso being 
cited for two arias, the ninth 
edition gives two pages along with a 
photograph of Giovanni Martinelli in 
the title role, with Martinelli now 
cited for singing the two arias. 
Descriptions of most operas expanded 
this way, so the book got bigger with 
each new edition. O'Connell gets 
credit in this edition for revising. 

S.H. Dudley died in Los Angeles 
on June 6, 1947. According to a 
directory of births and deaths 
compiled for the July, 1962 issue of 
Hobbies, Dudley's wife died one day 
later, on June 7, 1947. I wish I 
could include more information on 
Dudley's personal life but I have 
found no sources for this. 

The two S.H. Dudleys need not be 
confused if researchers recognize 
that the men worked in wholly 
separate spheres . ' But the two 
singers are erroneously merged into a 
single S.H. Dudley in the 1988 book 
Popular Music, 1900-1919 , edited by 
Barbara Cohen- Stratyner and issued by 
Gale Research. Eight titles are 
listed under the name S.H. Dudley in 
the book's index. The songs from the 
earliest part of this century were 
covered by the white S.H. Dudley 
while those from 1906 onwards were 
covered by the black S.H. Dudley in 
his Smart Set productions. 
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ADJUSTING THE DOORS ON THE 



ORTHOPHONIC CREDENZA AND THE 8-4 MODELS 

By Ron Pendergraft 



In my last article I discussed 
how to prevent further damage to 
Victor Tungs-Tone stylus tins 
whenever they are inserted into and 
removed from the needle tray of 
Victor's Orthophonic machines. This 
time I have suggestions for those who 
have trouble with an uncooperative 
door on a Credenza, 8-4, or similar 



Victor machine . Some collectors 
might have doors that do not shut 
tightly, or rattle as one walks by 
the machine, or are so tight you fear 
you will tear off the door pulls. 

are unaware that there are 
two types of mechanisms for 
the tone chamber doors 
The most common style of 
door catch is a self- 
contained unit (see Figure 1 on this 
page) . It basically consists of four 
metal parts: 



Many 
at least 
keeping 
closed, 
cabinet 




FIGURE 1: On the left is the latching 
mechanism found on older style 
Victrolas. Normally we see only the 
bottom of the bullet here since the 
rest is encased in the cabinet. On 
the right is an exploded view of the 
same latching mechanism. 



1) a half -inch long casing 

2) a bullet-shaped knob that is 
limited as to how far it can 
protrude through the lip of the 
casing 

3) a 7/16 inch long compression 
spring 

4) a casing cover 

This entire mechanism is set 
into a pre-drilled hole in the 
Victrola cabinet. A cabinet catch 
strike plate on the end of each door 
keeps the door in place and prevents 
the door's end from being marred. 
This type of door catch must be set 
into the cabinet precisely or the 
doors will be either too loose or too 
difficult to open. 

The other style of latching 
mechanism that can be found on 
Victrolas such as the Credenza and 8- 
4 is capable of a good deal of 
adjustment (see Figure 2 on the next 
page) . When you first examine the 
catch, it will look much like the 
style that was just described, but it 
is actually different. Among other 



FIGURE 2: This latching mechanism is 
easy to adjust. On the left we see 
where a paper clip fits the hole at 
the bottom of the bullet (much of 
what is shown here cannot normally be 
seen- -most is encased in the 
cabinet) . With a paper clip in the 
hole/ we can turn the bullet until 
the doors have the tension desired. 




things, it is larger. It consists of 
four metal parts : 

1) a 5/8 inch long casing 

2) a 3/8 inch long "bullet" 

3) a 7/16 inch long compression 
spring 

4) a 5/8 inch long machine screw 

When examining the protruding 
catch, you find a small hole off to 
the side. By placing a pointed 
object- -a small open paper clip, for 
example- -you can unscrew this 
mechanism from its housing. A 
"bullet" and spring will drop out if 
you continue twisting clockwise. The 
"bullet" has screw threads in the 
center. The casing has a screw 
mounted in the center which allows 
for a fine tension adjustment of the 
door catch. My advice is don't 
remove the "bullet" if you don't have 
to since it is difficult to put back 
into position. 

If you have a problem with a 
door that is too loose, then turn 



the catch clockwise. If too tight, 
turn counterclockwise . Continue 
adjusting until you are satisfied 
with your doors. If the doors on the 
record storage compartments are in 
need of adjustment, use the same 
procedure to adjust these doors. 

I had a problem with two of my 
machines in that the tension springs 
were too stiff to make an adjustment 
work smoothly. I replaced these 
springs with springs used in the 
older type of door catch, the kind I 
first described in this article. 
These springs were not as strong so 
they gave the right amount of tension 
needed for opening and closing the 
doors. After that, I have not ripped 
off any door pulls! 

Can anyone suggest how the other 
door catch can be "fine tuned"? We 
would be happy to print your ideas . 



SPECIAL THANKS TO NOEL L. WILLIAMS 
FOR DRAWINGS AND TO AARON NEWBERG FOR 
THE LOAN OF AN ADJUSTABLE LATCHING 
MECHANISM. 
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CD REVIEW: 

RUBY HELDER: "THE GIRL TENOR" 

RECORDINGS 1908-21 (PEARL GEMM 0035) 

By Charles Arnhold 



I wish I had a dollar for each 
time a non-collector has asked me why 
I bother with "those scratchy old 
things." I imagine there are almost 
as many different answers to this as 
there are collectors, but my own 
reason is simple: the singing on the 
best early 78s knocks my socks off. 
It always has, since I was seven. My 
father came home from work one 
evening with a weird black disc and 
put it into a machine. He announced, 
"This is the greatest singer who ever 
lived" and I heard Caruso for the 
first time. It was "O Paradiso" from 
Meyerbeer's L'Africana. 

When you are seven, your 
father's word is law. This was, 
therefore and for all time, the 
world's greatest singer. For my 
eighth birthday, when asked what I 



wanted for a present, I said on the 
spur of the moment, "A Caruso 
record." I'll never understand why I 
didn't ask for a cap pistol, and in 
those days eight-year-olds didn't ask 
for Vuarnet sunglasses or designer 
jeans. I got "Santa Lucia/Core 
'ngrato" and "Questa o quella/La 
donna e mobile." I still have them. 

The singing of the three tenors 
leaves me cold. Studer has a nice 
voice but sings generically a la 
Domingo. Bartoli has those eyes, but 
every time she sings a scale up or 
down on her aspirates, I reach for 
Schumann -He ink or Clara Butt to clear 
the air of (h)aitches. I'm pretty 
much a mainstream (and very small- 
time) collector. I have few record- 
ings by Harold Wayne's superstars but 
lots by McCormack, de Gogorza, Melba, 
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and Gluck. It's the singing. 

Like many collectors, I 
supplement my originals by buying 
CD's of historical singers when they 
interest me. Who would have thought, 
ten years ago, that we would have all 
Maurel and Tamagno recordings, the 
Harold Wayne collection, 47 record- 
ings by Yvette Guilbert on 2 French 
CD's? And it just keeps coming. 

Recently on trips to Tower 
Records I had been seeing a CD which, 
though it interested me, seemed at 
best a curiosity. I passed it up 
several times in favor of Romophone's 
complete Eames or Destinn or whatever 
treasure was in the bins that week. 
The neglected Pearl CD was titled 
Ruby Helder: "The Girl Tenor, " 
Recordings 1908-21 (GEMM 9035) . 

My friend John Kovach, an 
omnivorous collector who doesn' t 
travel around much, asked me to pick 
up the CD for him the next time I saw 
it. He let me play it before 
bringing it to him. Listening to the 
disc the first time, I was struck by 
the sound of the voice itself. It 
sure does sound like a tenor, and 
quite an attractive one. The voice 
is well -developed and equalized, 
attacks are clean and unfailingly on 
pitch, and the voice moves easily and 
effortlessly from note to note--just 
the way the greatest of the old 
singers sang . 

I wasn't much troubled by the 
gender of the singer. Vocal 
curiosities like this are always 
possible, and in those days people 
were more tolerant of varieties in 
voice style than they are today. 

Then I started to read the notes 
that came with the CD and my eyes 
nearly popped out of my head: the 
birthdate given is 18 96, which would 
have made her twelve when she made 
her first recordings ! Credibility 
crumbled. Charles Haynes, the writer 
of the notes, goes on to explain that 
no birth records have come to light 
and, except for publicity releases by 
some record companies, little if any 
information about Ruby Helder exists. 



Supposedly she was born in Bristol, 
England, but no birth record can be 
traced. She supposedly studied at 
the Guildhall School of Music, but 
the school has no file on her. Frank 
Andrews, who prepared a discography 
of Ruby Helder, has proof that her 
first records (Pathe cylinders) were 
made in 1908. Pearl's notes open 
this way: 

At some point during the early 
years of this century the doyen 
of English baritones Sir Charles 
Santley (1834-1922) wrote the 
following remarkable testimonial 
for one of his female pupils: 
"Miss Ruby Helder possesses an 
natural, pure tenor voice of 
great beauty and power. She also 
possesses what few can boast- -a 
thoroughly artistic temperament 
. . . in my opinion, she has no 
rivals among the artists of the 
day . » 

That she studied with Santley is 
supported by two things . On band 6 
of the CD she sings Valentin's aria 
"Avant de quitter ces lieux" from 
Faust (she sings it in English- - "Even 
Bravest Heart"). As most collectors 
know, this aria was written by Gounod 
for Santley to "pad out" the part of 
Valentin the first time Santley sang 
it. Ruby pitches the aria up to the 
key of F. Why record a baritone aria 
at all unless to pay tribute to her 
great teacher? The other reason for 
believing she studied with Santley is 
how she sings, which I get to later . 

The editor of Victrola and 78 
Journal sent a draft of this review 
to Pearl in England when writing for 
permission to use an illustration. A 
Pearl executive granted permission 
but also sent the draft to Charles 
Haynes, who called Tim Gracyk from 
England to say that some further 
information on Ruby has come to 
light. A letter from Haynes duly 
arrived and its contents will 
interest collectors who own the CD. 

CONTINUED . . . 
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Ruby Helder (real name: Emma 
Jane Holder) was born March 3, 1890 
in Bristol. Her work at the 

Guildhall School of Music remains 
undocumented. However, Haynes quotes 
from a magazine article published 
after World War I in which Ruby says, 

When I was a girl I was taken to 
see Sir Charles Santley, who 
consented to hear me sing, though 
he afterwards confessed that he 
had a preconceived idea that he 
was not going to like my voice. 
He was upstairs when I was shown 
into his music room, and he called 
out to me to go ahead and sing. I 
accompanied myself, and as I sang 
he came slowly down the stairs. 
At the end of the song he was most 
complimentary, and agreed to give 
me three lessons a week for 
nothing. He continued this for 
seven years ! 

If this is true, she must have had 
over a thousand lessons with Santley! 

When in New York, Ruby met 
Caruso and was promised an audition 
at the Met, which apparently never 
came to pass. She did, however, meet 
her future husband, the American 
artist Chesley Bonestell, whom she 
married around 1920. 

Besides concerts and record- 
ings, Ruby also broadcast for the 
BBC. Charles Haynes has a photocopy 



of the Radio Times announcement of 
her final broadcast, which took place 
on July 1, 1927. She made some 
appearances in music hall and then 
retired in 1935. 

Ruby died on November 21, 193 8 
in the United States (Los Angeles?) . 
According to Haynes' copy of her 
death certificate , witnessed by 
Bonestell, the causes of her death 
were "Cirrhosis of the liver/Mitral 
stenosis of the heart/Ascites . " 

Charles Haynes- -whose 
researches were assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pegler (Ruby's cousins) , John 
Jordan, Joe Pengelly, and Graham 
Oakes- -surmises that Ruby, "her 
career having evaporated just when 
she thought it was on the up -and -up, 
simply drank herself to death." 

What a sad ending, for the real 
point to make about Ruby Helder is 
the singing. Most of the 21 CD 
selections are of English ballads. 
They are sung, for the most part, 
about as well as I have ever heard 
them. Four are early Pathes and 
hearing such technique and style in 
an eighteen-year-old is shocking. 
She far eclipses in poise and polish 
the twenty-year-old John McCormack on 
his first records- -but McCormack 
didn't study with Santley! 

Band 1 is "M'appari" from Martha 
(G.C. 7-53007), recorded in 1912 and 
sung with much fluency. Ruby has 
good Italian pronunciation- - I have 



RUBY HELDER - THE GIRL TENOR 



1. M'APPARI TU'ITAMOR (fr. 
Flotow: "Martha") I3WI 

(Kcc c. 1912 Mai no. unknown. G. Co. 7- 
53007) 

2. BE THOU FAITHFUL (fr. 
Mendelssohn: "St. Paul") I3'431 

(Rcc IH/.VM Mai Ac 72201. HMV C 4531 

3. THEN YOU'LL REMEMBER 
ME (fr. Bunn/Balfe: "The 
Bohemian Girl") i.v-ioi 

(Ret 1913 Mat: 36844; 0>| SO!) 

4. EILY MAVOURNEEN (fr. 
Oxenford/Iienedict: "The Lily 
of Killarney") wxr\ 

(Ret 1913 Mai 3oH4.1 Col SOI) 



9. THE PALMS lvovi 
(Wotherspoon/Faure) 

(Rec. 1911 Mai 2609-K. Ed. Hell VF 1068) 

10. MY DREAMS |2«56-| (Tosti) 

(Kcc. 191 1 Mai 260H-V; Ed. Bell VF 1068) 

11. SONGS OF ARABY ivorKfr. 
Wills/Clay: "Lallah Roukh") 

(Rex-. 6/10/1 1 Mai. Ah 14247c; MMV B 

332) 

12. COURAGE ii'54-i (Peterson/ 
Van de Heuvel) 

(Rcc 30/H/14. Mai Ak 18626e ; HMV B 
332) 

13. GREEN ISLE OF ERIN |4'i6-| 
( Bingham/Roeckel ) 

(Rcc 12/11/12. Mai / 67HHf ; HMV C 563) 



heard far worse. Even the common 
fault of pronouncing the Italian 
"che" as "kayyy" is only hinted. 

She sings "Then You'll Remember 
Me" as to the manner born. We get 
"Eily Mavourneen" from The Lily of 
Killarney twice in succession, first 
on a 1913 Columbia, then on a 1908 
Pathe. Both are magnificent. The 
Columbia has marvelous vocal produc- 
tion and style, reminiscent of Evan 
Williams at his best. The Pathe is 
another matter, completely unexpected 
in its spontaneity and vividness, a 
really heroic performance. 

There is a terrific "Green Isle 
of Erin," quite in the style of a 
McCormack Odeon. My favorite of all 
is band 17, a song called "My Queen," 
a 1913 HMV. If I were to pick one 
record of any I have ever heard to 
demonstrate the complete art of 
Victorian ballad singing, this would 
be it. Not Edward Lloyd, not Ben 
Davies. It is all here: steady voice 
production and breath; changing ever- 
varying colors used to express the 
text; an abundance of what Michael 
Scott calls "the portamento style" 
(see Scott's The Record of Singing, 
Vol. 1 . ) . 

In short, this is great singing. 
I can imagine Santley in his prime 
singing the song like this. Is this 
as close as we will come to hearing 
the sound and style of the legendary 
Sims Reeves? I believe it is. 

Without question, every lover of 
great singing should have this one. 

NOTE: Several readers ask how they 
can purchase the CD set reviewed in 
the last issue: Music From the New 
York Stage: 1890-1920. Pearl CDs are 
distributed in the United States by 
Koch International , 177 Cantiague 
Rock Road, Westbury NY 11590. 



CDS WILL BE REVIEWED IN ALL ISSUES OF 
VICTROLA AND 78 JOURNAL. IF CERTAIN 
RECENTLY ISSUED CDS EXCITE YOU, SHARE 
YOUR EXCITEMENT WITH OTHER READERS BY 
WRITING A SHORT REVIEW. 



CD REVIEW: 

MASTERS OF TURKISH MUSIC 

(ROUNDER CD 1051) 

By Steven Phipps 

Masters of Turkish Music is a 
CD collection of 20 cuts from 78 rpm 
recordings of "the early twentieth 
century," The first half of the disc 
consists mainly of classical Turkish 
vocal music while the remainder 
includes primarily various types of 
instrumental music. Some great names 
of early Turkish recorded music are 
included, like Safiye Ayla and 
Tanburi Cemil Bey. Readers fond of 
ethnic music or curious about what is 
on early 78s from other countries 
will find this new CD interesting. 

Printed notes accompanying the 
disc are, unfortunately, sparse . 
Regarding individual selections , we 
are not supplied with any more 
information than the artist's name 
and the song title (or genre, such as 
"Taksim" or "Halay dance") . 

The notes do, however, include 
an interesting photo of a record shop 
in Istanbul operated in the 1920s by 
the Blumenthal Brothers, who started 
Turkey's Orfeon label, in addition to 
a brief synopsis of 78 recording in 
Turkey. The notes trace the 

beginnings of such recording to 1903, 
when England's Gramophone & 
Typewriter Company sent recording 
crews to Istanbul. Other early 
labels in Turkey, according to notes, 
were Favorite and Odeon from Germany. 

In the mid-' 20s, electrical 
recording began, at which time the 
only companies still recording were 
Gramophone & Typewriter (later called 
His Master's Voice) and Odeon. I 
remember buying new Odeon 78s in the 
covered bazaar in Istanbul as a child 
as late as 1964, long after 78s had 
become obsolete in American 
recording. Columbia began to record 
in Turkey after being licensed to use 

CONTINUED . . . 
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the Western Electric recording 
patents. After 1912, some recordings 
of Turkish music were made in America 
by immigrants. 

Although the music may 
generally sound quite foreign to 
Western ears, all selections on the 
disc are well-chosen, creative, and 
interesting. Many modern anthologies 
of Turkish music include at least one 
tune featuring the zurna, a strange 
woodwind instrument typically used to 
create a form of music that is 
perhaps, of all Turkish music, the 
hardest for Western ears to 
appreciate. Masters of Turkish Music 
includes, however, a lively zurna 
tune ("Halay dance' 1 by Zurnaci Halil) 
that should interest anyone, 
regardless of musical background. 
Listeners will also appreciate the 
beautiful voice of Safiye Ayla, who 
sings on two selections, as well as 
the catchy tune by Nick Donef f 
(Kar?ilama dance) . 

Masters of Turkish Music 
(Rounder CD 1051) is available for 
$15 postpaid from the Center for 
Turkish Music, University of 
Maryland-Baltimore County, Music 
Department, Baltimore, MD 21228. The 
disc is also available from Rounder 
Records (One Camp Street, Cambridge 
MA 02140) and Elderly Instruments 
(1100 N. Washington, P.O. Box 14210, 
Lansing MI 48901) . 



STEVEN PHIPPS LIVES IN DE SOTO, 
MISSOURI. 



THE NEXT ISSUE OF VICTROLA AND 7 8 
JOURNAL WILL BE READY IN DECEMBER. 
SEND YOUR SUBMISSIONS EARLY 1 IF YOU 
HAVE COMMENTS - -OR COMPLAINTS - - ABOUT 
ANY ITEM IN THIS ISSUE, PLEASE WRITE I 
WE LOVE HEARING FROM READERS I 

VICTROLA AND 7 8 JOURNAL 
C/0 TIM GRACYK, EDITOR 
1901 EMORY ST 
SAN JOSE CA 95126 



THE ELEPHANT DISC — 
AND ABOUT OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 



The elephant -shaped item on the 
right is cardboard and holds a 4 inch 
record on its other side. As the 
hole suggests, the disc is centered 
(notice the hole here covers up words 
--the printer goofed decades ago?) . 
The other side features a colorful 
drawing of an elephant with two feet 
on a circus ball. 

This is a product of the Talking 
Book Corporation (358 Fifth Ave, 
NYC) , which issued a new item each 
month around 1918-1919. Other items 
include a tiger, a parrot, and Uncle 
Sam. No indication is given that a 
major record company manufactured the 
small discs, which are very thin. 
They resemble no major company's 
discs. Little Wonders are thicker. 

Pages earlier in this issue 
Mabel Normand appears in an ad glued 
to a Columbia disc. The silent film 
Suzanna and this record are from 
1922, a year of scandal for Hollywood 
and for Normand especially. (The 
actress rose to stardom in the ' teens 
through her work with Mack Sennett 
and Charlie Chaplin.) 

Film director William Desmond 
Taylor was murdered in February, 
1922. Mabel was among the last to 
see Taylor alive and had rushed to 
the man's house to retrieve letters 
as soon as she learned of the killing 
(she arrived long before the police) . 
She was not a suspect but the scandal 
hurt her career badly. The film 
Suzanna was among her last. She died 
8 years later. 

The editor of Victrola and 78 
Journal thanks Dick Carty of 
Carpinteria, California for sending 
the Zonophone poster featured as this 
issue's centerpiece. Thanks to L.E. 
Andersen, Bill Knorp, Dave Rocco, and 
Ron Dethlefson for commenting on my 
drafts. Thanks to all contributors! 




Mr. GEORGE J. GASKIN. 

We are pleased to inform our patrons that we have secured the services of this 
famous Tenor, and have now in stock a full line of his songs. These records are 
marvels of loudness, distinctness, brilliancy of toiie, and execution. They possess 
all of the- qualities, essential to perfect reproduction through either horn or hearing 
tube. No record collection can be complete without some of them. 

The fact having been widely published that Mr/.Gaskin was singing for another 
concern exclusively, and that any one else listing his productions was either pur- 
chasing or duplicating'them, compels us for our own protection to publish the fol- 




I beg to advise, my many'friehds among the users of the Phonograph, that I have made special 
arrangements with the 'Phonograph Record & Supply Co. , of No. 97 Reade Street, New York, to 
sing for them all of- the 'selections listed below, ap&Jiereby authorize them to publish this fact oveb 
my signature. . \ § \. _ ■. ■ , • ' . 



